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A HURRIED PUBLICATION. 

We ask the pardon of our’ subscribers this week 
for the shortcomings of the current issue of the 
magazine—but they are not our fault. We were 
compelled to go to press a day earlier than usual— 
and that, too, in a hurry, without due warning— 
because of the order of the fuel administration 
stopping industry for five days, and the consequent 
fear of the concern that does the printing of The 
Traffic World that it might be transgressing that 
order if it kept open for business. 














THE NEW DEMURRAGE RULES. 

The carriers are filing new demurrage tariffs 
under the order of Director-General McAdoo and 
the fifteenth section order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The shippers had consoled 
themselves with the thought that, though the new 
tules would abolish the average agreement, they 
might protect themselves by requiring the carriers 
to place cars in the order of their arrival. It ap- 
pears now, however, that the new tariffs eliminate 
the bunching provision. Neither the order of the 
Director-General to the carriers to file new tariffs 
nor the order of the Commission approving in ad- 
vance the filing of such tariffs said anything about 
doing away with the bunching rule. If the Com- 
mission considers that the authority given in its 
order is exceeded by these tariffs it may, of course, 
reject them. Whether it would so do, even if it 
thought the tariffs went farther in that respect than 
had been authorized, would depend, we suppose, 
on what Mr. McAdoo thought about it, for the 
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Commission seems to be trying to do what Mr. 
McAdoo wants and the latter seems willing to let 
the Commission continue to hold the lines so long 
as he does the real driving. 

It may be necessary that such demurrage rules 
as are being filed be allowed to go into effect—we 
are not saying it is not. But we do insist that 
somebody on the other side of the fence ought to 
be heard before anything so radical in its effect on 
business is permitted to go into effect. Perhaps 
the railroads have an understanding with Mr. Mc- 
Adoo and are not going beyond what he has told 
them they may do and what he ¢onsiders necessary, 
but if he had a business man on his board of ad- 
visers—one who could take the point of view of the 
shipper in considering these problems—he might 
halt in some of his sensational performances long 
enough to get some light. There is altogether too 
much ill-considered action by governmental bodies 
these days—like the sudden order of the fuel ad- 
ministrator stopping industry for five days with 
hardly any warning. 





ILLINOIS FARE DECISION. 

To those immediately interested in the Illinois 
passenger fare case decided this week by the U. S. 
Supreme Court, it makes no difference on what 
grounds the decision was reached. The [Illinois 
state authorities have won and the two-cent fare 
stands—that is all there is about it. But to those 
who are interested only from an abstract point of 
view in the principle involved, there would seem to 
be no reason for either encouragement or the op- 
posite. Practically nothing has been decided—if re- 
ports in advance of the promulgation of the full 
text of the decision are correct—except that those 
who held that the Commission had wiped out the 
two-cent fare in Illinois have lost. It is not held 
that the Commission could not have done that 
thing. It is merely held that if the Commission 
meant to do that it chose its language badly and 
that in order to do such a thing the field of opera- 
tion of the order issued would have to be definite 
and could not be covered by a blanket pronounce- 
ment. We do not see that those who believe the 
Commission has power to control state rates in 
such a case have any reason to be disappointed in 
the long run. They have simply had a valuable 
lesson in how to go about the matter. 


WORK FOR SOLICITING EMPLOYES. 

In instructions issued by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to its employes for the purpose of carrying 
out the wishes of Director-General McAdoo with 
respect to “freight moving week,” January 14 to 
21, it was ordered that traffic representatives co- 
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operate fully with the operating department and 
that the passenger department turn over to the 
freight forces any men needed to assist in the work. 
This order, of course, was temporary for the accom- 
plishment of a task set for specific days, but the 
need that called for the week’s special effort has 
been with us in greater or less degree for a long 
time and bids fair to remain with us still longer. 
Is there not, then, in these emergency instructions, 
a hint that may be made use of to prevent the let- 
ting out of freight soliciting employes because of 
the taking over of the roads by the government and 
the consequent passing of competition for business? 
Why cannot employes in both freight and passen- 
ger departments who are no longer expected to 
solicit business be used in such work as this tem- 
porary order gives them, at least until all necessity 
for it has passed? There has been some diminution 
in the talk of letting out these employes and the 
actual dismissing of them seems to have been 
checked to a degree, at least. We should think 
the great majority of them, even if it be conceded 
that they are no longer needed at their old work, 
could continue on the payrolls as useful employes, 
aside from all considerations of sentiment. 


A CHANCE TO CONTRIBUTE. 


The decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Illinois passenger fare case—if it is what reports in 
advance of the issuing of the full text indicate— 
will make redeemable the rebate checks that have 
been issued by Illinois railroads since last May, 
promising to pay four-tenths of a cent a mile to 
ticket buyers should the contention of the state au- 
thorities that the legal fare is two cents instead of 
two and four-tenths cents a mile be upheld. We 
do not know what these rebates will amount to, but 
we have seen the total estimated at around a mil- 
lion dollars. At any rate, it is a good-sized sum, 
amounting to little to any one person, but in the 
aggregate important. Why would it not be a good 
idea for the holders of these rebate checks to turn 
them over to the Red Cross, or the Y. M. C. A., or 
some other good cause connected with the conduct 
of the war? The contribution in each case would 
be small and would be offset by the trouble of col- 
lecting and the fact that it is, in most cases, money 
that has not only been spent, but has been forgot- 
ten. Here is a chance to do something big with 
practically no individual sacrifice. 


SECOND CLASS POSTAL RATES. 
An attempt is being made to repeal the law, ef- 
fective next July, establishing a zone basis for sec- 


ond class postal rates. We hope it may be suc- 
cessful. For publications like The Traffic World, 
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national in their circulation, the law means a great 
hardship which cannot well be passed along to sub- 
scribers even if they were willing to pay. If it 
could be passed along, any such plan would result 
in discrimination, for The Traffic World is worth 
no more to the man in California than to the map 
in Chicago, where it is printed. Inevitably the zone 
basis will result in many publications restricting 
the area of their circulation and this, in turn, will 
result in depriving the public of something it js 
entitled to and which, in many cases, it really needs, 
The Traffic World, for instance, is not a mere 
luxury, but a real need to its subscribers. 

A system which requires that the more distant 
subscriber shall pay more than the nearer one or 
that the publisher shall pay more for delivering 
the publication to the more distant subscriber than 
to the nearer one is not only new and unheard of, 
but preposterous and subversive of the cause of 
education, progress, and the general dissemination 
of information. It does not hurt the newspapers 
much because few of them have an important 
amount of circulation outside of their own imme- 
diate localities. It hurts publications of a class or 
business nature that deal with special subjects and 
that are as valuable and in as much demand far as 
near. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CROPS 


The Southern Pacific has tales to tell of bumper crops 
from patches of railroad land along the right of way and 
the term “war garden” is one that is well known all along 
the system. 

The use of such ground was tendered to employes free 


of charge. This privilege was taken advantage of in all 
sections where the ground was at all workable and good 
results are being obtained, most of the workers obtaining 
enough vegetables for family use to last all season from 
an area of ground in most cases averaging about 20 by 40 
feet. 

At Guasti, on the Los Angeles division, a section foreman 
raised about 1,000 pounds of potatoes and enough small 
vegetables for his own use, having had planted a space 
about 50x125 feet. 

The roadmaster at Merced, on the Stockton division, 
says his wife and fifteen-year-old son, on a piece of ground 
60 by 75, planted different kinds of vegetables, raising two 
crops of fine sweet corn, two crops of string beans, and 
have a third crop now growing. On this small piece of 
ground they got a good sized crop of beans, which have 
been canned, as well as tomatoes. 

At Jameson, on the same division, the foreman reports 
having raised two crops of potatoes and two crops of 
onions, besides other small vegetables and greens for the 
house, which also.supplied men working under his juris 
diction. 

The company has also leased to outsiders various parts of 
its right of way which have not been heretofore used for cul 
tivation, and the results obtained have been satisfactory, 
employes taking a great interest in inducing outsiders t0 
take advantage of cultivating the right of way where it is 
possible to use it for this purpose. 
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|Current Topics 
in Washington 


* 

Government Ownership Not Fa- 
vored.—It may be true, as has often 
been said in the three weeks elapsing 
since the taking over of the railroads, 
that government ownership of com- 
mon carriers is at hand, but if it is 
it is certain the fact is bringing no 
pleasure to the members of the House 
and Senate committees on interstate 
commerce nor to those who appear 
before them. Perhaps it would be 
better to say that if government ownership is here, it 
has not caused any demonstration of joy among the con- 
gressmen embraced on these committees. Nearly all of 
them have indicated, by the questions put to the men 
who appeared before them, that government ownership 
is regarded by them as the last possible resort, and not 
one of the things to be accepted with gladness as leading 
out of a morass or slough of despond. Another inference 
to be drawn from their questions is that they are all de- 
sirous of making the record plain that this taking over 
is a war measure pure and simple and to be regarded 
as altogether a military measure, excusable on that ground 
and no other. The presidents of the short lines, the 
men who do the pioneer work, the ones who have to 
bestir themselves every six months to raise the money 
wherewith to pay the interest on their debts, are the 
ones who might be expected to regard government owner- 
ship as a happy escape for them from trials and tribula- 
tions. But they are the ones who most vigorously insist 
that the move can be justified by the President and 
accepted by them only as a war measure. All they asked 
of the congress committees was to be left able to re- 
sume work after the war on an even footing with those 
who were not asked to do special war tasks. Everyone 
expects his road to be a big winner by reason of com- 
mercial development and regards the war as a burden 
on him, to be borne patriotically without murmuring. 
The officials of some of the larger properties, however, 
do not appear to be so anxious to have the move re: 
garded as a purely military affair, but a mere matter 
of expediency now and hereafter. 





Some Questions Arising Out of the Hodge Podge.—There 
are going to be many odd questions to answer before 
government operation of the railroads becomes a smooth- 
running machine. The question as to what railroads have 
been taken over, raised by the assertions of John Barton 
Payne January 15, afford an idea as to some of them. If 
Director-General McAdoo decides, as Mr. Payne said he 
had, that certain roads have not been taken over, do 
they have to increase demurrage charges January 21, in 
accordance with the ideas of the Director-General? Do 
they need to follow any of the ideas he may hereafter 
desire to put into effect? Do the roads not taken over 
lose any of the rights given them by the act to regulate 
commerce to compel big roads that have been taken over 
to join with them in through route and joint rate ar- 
rangements? If they do not, can the short line compel 
the government-controlled road to come before the Com- 
mission for a settlement as to disputed divisions? In the 
event it is decided to change a general level of rates in 
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a given territory, and a railroad that was not taken over 
by the government refuses to raise rates, can it insist 
on the government-controlled road observing the routing 
instructions given by a shipper? All of these and other 
rights that might be suggested are given or confirmed 
by the act to regulate commerce. If Mr. McAdoo becomes, 
as he claims, the man who can change any rate, rule, or 
regulation when he desires, can he also decide the dis- 
pute between the road controlled by him and the inde- 
pendent road, arising from a failure to agree on divisions? 
None of these questions is such as to worry anybody 
into his grave, but it is suggested that any one of them 
can keep a fairly good lawyer busy for some time, espe- 
cially if the client who raises it is willing to pay for 
the litigation. 


When Is a Railroad Route a System?—According to 
Mr. Payne, Mr. McAdoo has taken over only systems of 
transportation, or parts thereof. When he said that, he 
proceeded to illustrate by supposing the government de- 
sired to move something from New York to San Fran- 
cisco or in the reverse direction. Every railroad taking 
part in the transportation ipso facto becomes a trans- 
portation system or a part of a transportation system. 
Phillip B. Beall, assistant receiver of the Georgia, Florida 
& Alabama, who took the stand at the hearing by the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce im- 
mediately after Mr. Payne loosed his ideas as to what 
constituted a system, remarked that a traffic man would 
call what was described a route, not a system at all. Of 
course, the ordinary understanding as to what constitutes 
a system is a railroad with its branches, owned by or 
affiliated with what is known as the parent road. Every- 
body knows what the Pennsylvania system is. It is 
suspected, however, that it has branch lines that would 
not be engaged in any direct war work even if the coun- 
try went to war with half the nations of the earth. It 
is suggested that war work is as indefinite as contraband. 
Absolute contraband is well understood. Conditional con- 
traband, however, is what the declarant says it is. In 
the war between Russia and Japan England forbade 
Russia to regard cotton as contraband. Cynics said she 
forbade it because she had the navy to enforce the pro- 
hibition; also that she forbade inclusion because India 
grows cotton that Japan would need for nitration and 
the production of smokeless powder. Cotton is now 
contraband. In a loose way of speaking it was contra- 
band, along with slaves, during the Civil War. Nothing 
could be taken out of the south simply because its ports 
were blockaded and the United States had the navy to 
enforce its orders. In the same way, it may be suggested, 
if Mr. McAdoo decides one railroad is not needed for 
war work, that settles the status of that road, even if 
one as near like it as could be found were taken over 
because it was doing war work. 


Railroad Attitude Toward Legislation.—Not the least 
captiousness has been shown, publicly, at least, by any 
of the railroad men who have undertaken to advise the 
committees of Congress respecting the various proposals 
looking to the enactment of a proper compensation law. 
Everyone has shown a desire to help by subordinating 
the interests of stockholders to the greater interests of 
the country. The short-line railroads in particular have 
not asked as much as they might ask and still remain 
so far back from the line of their legal rights that it 
could not be said it was really in sight. They asked, 
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in event there could be no agreement as to compensation, 
which necessarily means litigation, that the government 
at least pay the interest on their debts. As a rule, their 
executive officers said they had been unable to do any- 
thing toward financing themselves since the government 
took them over—if it has done so. 


Setting Aside a Railroad Officer—A pretty question 
may arise now that Director-General McAdoo has set 
aside an officer of a railroad corporation without having 
asked the directors to take action. No one has questioned 
the right or power of the President to operate a taken- 
over railroad. But the query arose after Mr. McAdoo 
relieved A. W. Thompson, vice-president of the Washing- 
ton Terminal Company, of personal charge of the man- 
agement of that company and vested it in George R. 
Loyall, an assistant vice-president of the Southern Rail- 
way. The directors of the Washington Terminal probably 
did not vote on the assignment of A. W. Thompson to the 
operation of that property, but if Mr. Loyall does some- 
thing with the physical property they do not approve, the 
query is, can the Director-General’s letter to Mr. Loyall 
be regarded as warrant for whatever he may do, acting 
as an executive officer of a company in which he has 
no stock or with which he has not been connected? 

A. E. H. 


EMBARGO ON RECONSIGNED 
FREIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Reports from all over the country to the effect that the 


reconsignment privilege had been rescinded by the rail- 
roads apparently came from the fact that on January 5 
A. H. Smith, assistant to the Director-General, issued an 
order addressed to the presidents of all railroads in Official 
Classification territory, saying: “Embargo all carload 
freight that is to be stopped or held in cars for reconsign- 
ment or diversion.” 

The reports came to the Commission in the form of 
inquiries for copies of the order or decision on which the 
railroads based their action. Inquiries came in five or 
six days before a copy of Mr. Smith’s embargo order was 
discovered in Commissioner McChord’s office, where it 
had been sent for information, along with other embargo 
orders, in accordance with an order of the Commission 
issued several years ago. 

Under that embargo order, if an agent knows a ship- 
ment is to be reconsigned he must refuse it. Apparently 
that is a limitation on the reconsignment privilege pro- 
vided for in various tariffs. Whether it places a limitation 
that is illegal, or without warrant of law, is a question that 
has not been threshed out. 

While the railroads were in active competition, no one 
ever thought of an embargo being placed on anything a 
railroad could possibly haul. Embargoes have usually been 
accepted by shippers with good grace because they have 
always been regarded as being acts against the interest of 
the issuing carrier, as well as against the interest of the 
shipper. The only question was as to whether the order 
was being enforced against all shippers under like condi- 
tions and in like circumstances—that is to say, whether 
the order was being observed in accordance with the third 
section rule making undue preference or undue discrimi- 
nation unlawful. 

There is no official explanation in Washington as to what 
Mr. Smith had in mind when he ordered the embargoing 
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of the freight that was to be stopped or held in cars for 
reconsignment or diversion. It is suspected, however, 
that he desired to stop the sending of cars to phantom bill. 
ing points or regular hold points until he could get rid of 
congestion at such places. Thousands of cars are an. 
nually billed to places that are purely imaginary points 
on the map. Other cars are billed to points where the 
shipper will give orders for final destination. Billing to 
either a phantom or a regularly designated hold point in. 
volves switching and communications by wire, telephone 
and mail. 

In normal times, while the railroads were in actual com. 
petition, it made no difference to them where a car was 
going. The chief desire of a commercial agent was to get 
it going via his rails as an originating or connecting car. 
rier, even if the shipper had no customer, at the time the 
car started, for the goods contained therein. 

Ever since the rush of war business began the carriers 
have been trying to obtain direct billing, so as to cut out 
the switching and the clerical work made necessary by 
diversion or reconsignment. The Conrmission, in its de- 
cision in I. & S. No. 1050, permitted them to advance the 
cost of doing business in that way, but the railroads long 
ago gave up efforts to eliminate reconsignment or diver- 
sion, or both, because to the Commission shippers made it 
appear that diversion and reconsignment are, in many 
instances, forced on them by the failure of carriers to carry 
with reasonable dispatch. 

Another suspicion is that the order was aimed at the 
habitual users of reconsignment, especially the brokers 
who have been accused of never having made a straight 
shipment if they could possibly avoid it, thereby keeping 
control of the commodity until they were sure they had 
obtained the top notch price. In justification of their 
practice, it has been pointed out that consignees who 
have agreed to buy at a price higher than the one pre 
vailing at the time of arrival have never hesitated to re 
fuse shipments, suspecting that there would be no suits to 
enforce payment at the agreed price, if they offered the 
going price to the man who had sold at the higher one 
prevailing at the time of the shipment. 

Under government control it is possible railroad opera- 
tors may use the right of embargo with greater abandon 
than when it was incumbent on them so to operate the 
plant in their care as to produce the greatest possible 
return. 


Several months ago the railroads started out to devise 
some central bureau for the handling of embargoes. The 
railroads’ war board appointed a committee which has 
been working on the subject, but it has made no report. 
The central thought was that the chief complaint against 
embargoes has been the lack of information concerning 
them. The Smith order is one in point. It has never offi- 
cially passed through either the Director-General’s office 
or through the office of the Commission. 

It was only through the thought of one of Commis- 
sioner McChord’s staff that the Smith order might have 
caused the commotion that a copy of it has been given 
general circulation and a definite answer can be made to 
the reports that reconsignment has been eliminated. 

The embargo cannot affect freight started for a destina- 
tion where such shipments are known to be unloaded in 
the ordinary course of business. It applies only to goods 
“to be stopped or held in cars for reconsignment or diver- 
sion”—that is, to cars the shipper or agent know are to be 
reconsigned or diverted. Reconsignment made necessary 
through delay in hauling the goods to destination is not 
within the scope of the order. 
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FOURTH SECTION DECISION 


In a report of the Commission handed down by Division 
2, covering Fourth Section Applications Nos. 4966 and 
10483, “Rates between Central Freight Association Terri- 
tory and Points on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Lex- 
ington District” (Opinion No. 4876, 47 I. C. C., 576-581), 
which are rated higher than in effect on traffic to and from 
Louisville and Ashland, Ky., the Commission holds: 

1, That the present rates to and from the intermediate 
points shall not be increased except as may hereafier be 
authorized by some order of the Commission, and shall in 
no instance exceed the lowest combination. 

2. That the rate on.any commodity to or from any inter- 
mediate point shall not exceed the rate on the same com- 
modity to or from’ the next more distant point to or from 
which a lower rate is charged by a greater amount than 
the rate to or from the intermediate point on the class to 
which the commodity belongs exceeds the rate on the cor- 
responding class to or from the more distant point. 

In other words, the Commission is of the opinion that 
this situation contains such conditions that it presents one 
of the special cases within the meaning of the fourth 
section, and that the C. & O., which has the disadvantage 
of having the long-line mileage, should be allowed to con- 
tinue to meet the rates of the shorter lines on traffic mov- 
ing between Louisville and Ashland and C. F. A. territory, 
which it cannot do except by violating the provisions of the 
fourth section. The carriers have until April 1 to revise 
their tariffs wherever necessary to meet the decision in 
this case. 

At the same time they are denied the authority to con- 
tinue, after April 1, class and commodity rates between 
Ashland on the one hand and Pittsburgh and Columbus on 
the other, and between Louisville: on the one hand and 
East St. Louis, Peoria and Chicago on the other, via the 
Lexington Division of the C. & O., which are lower than 
the rates from and to the intermediate points. 


SWITCHING ABSORPTIONS 


1. & S. No. 1011* (47 I. C. C., 583-589) 
Submitted November 2, 1917. Opinion No. 4875. 

1. A switching charge of 1 cent per 100 pounds, minimum $6 
per car, assessed and proposed at Minneapolis, Minn., 
against connecting line carriers where they provide for 
absorption of switching charges, and assessed and pro- 
posed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
whether payable .by shippers or absorbed by connecting 
lines, found not justified. 

Proposed increase in the intermediate switching charge of 
the Railway Transfer Company of Minneapolis and in- 
creased switching charges of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad for intermediate switching performed for con- 

a necting carriers at Minneapolis, found not justified. 

3. Proposed tariff changes limiting the amount of switching 

charges absorbed by the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Co., found justified. 
4. Refusal of carriers to absorb switching charges on inbound 
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grain at Minneapolis not shown to be unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 
*This report also includes Investigation and Suspension 





Docket No. 1071, Twin Cities Switching, and No. 9645, Minne- 


a, i, 
Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 








apolis Traffic Association vs. Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Co. et al. 


By Division 2: 

These proceedings involve the switching charges and 
the switching absorption rules, applicable or proposed, at 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., 
and other points. The evidence relates almost entirely to 
Minneapolis, and unless otherwise indicated this report 
refers to the situation at that point. 


For many years prior to January 1, 1917, the charges, 
whether absorbed by the carrier or paid by the shipper, 
for switching carload traffic between the interchange 
tracks of the line-haul carriers and industries located on 
private or industrial sidetracks ‘served by connecting 
lines ranged from $1 to $5 per car, but in most instances 
a charge of $1.50 per car applied. An additional charge 
of $1.50 per car was assessed for intermediate switching 
when the services of an intermediate line were utilized. 
The absorption rules of the line-haul carriers varied, but, 
stated generally, they provided for the absorption in full 
of switching charges on competitive traffic except inbound 
shipments of grain. 

In January, 1917, and later, defendants in No. 9645 estab- 
lished a charge of 1 cent per 100 pounds, minimum $6 
per car hereinafter called the $6 charge, for switch- 
ing between interchange tracks and industries. While 
in some instances the tariffs did not clearly so pro- 
vide, it was intended that this charge should be assessed 
agafAst and absorbed by the line-haul carriers whose 
tariffs authorized absorptions in whole or in part. The 
charge for the same switching on intrastate traffic or 
when paid by the shipper remained unchanged. By com- 
plaint filed April 30, 1917, the Minneapolis Traffic Asso- 
ciation attacks the $6 charge as unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, and unduly prejudicial. It is also alleged 
that defendant’s rules and regulations governing switching 
charges and absorptions are uncertain, ambiguous and 
complex, in violation of section 6 of the act, and that 
this situation should be corrected by ‘applying the line- 
haul rate to and from all Minneapolis industries. 

By schedules filed to take effect February 1 and March 
3, 1917, respectively, respondents in No. 1011, the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co., hereinafter 
called the Omaha, and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Co., hereinafter called the Soo line, 
proposed to limit their switching absorptions at Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and wuluth, the Omaha to $3 per car, and 
the Soo line to various specific amounts equal to the 
switching charges in effect prior to January 1, 1917, and 
applicable since then only on intrastate traffic or when 
paid by shippers. Upon protest of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, the St. Paul Association of Commerce, the 
Commercial Club of Duluth, and others, these schedules 
were suspended until June 1 and December 1, 1917, re- 
spectively. Prior to the hearing the Omaha canceled its 
suspended schedules and restored the absorption rules 
formerly in effect. The Soo line voluntarily postponed 
the effective date of its schedules to February 1, 1918. 
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By schedules filed to take effect April 23 and May 1, 
1917, respectively, respondents in No. 1071 proposed, the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad to increase from $1.50 
to $3 per car the intermediate switching charge of the 
Railway Transfer Co. of Minneapolis, hereinafter called 
the Railway Transfer Co.; the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, hereinafter called the Milwaukee, to estab- 
lish the $6 charge at Minneapolis and St. Paul without 
restriction except that it did not apply on inbound grain. 
The tariff which the latter schedules purport to cancel 
limits the charge to competitive traffic. Upon protest by 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association and the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, these schedules were suspended 
until February 21, 1918. 

Complainants and protestants will be designated here- 
inafter as protestants and the defendants and respondents 
as respondents. 


Minneapolis is served by nine trunk lines, all of which 
are respondents, except the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, which uses the terminals of the Great Northern 
Railway and performs no revenue switching. It is also 
served by three terminal or switching lines, viz., the Minne- 
apolis Western Railway Co., owned by the Great Northern; 
the Railway Transfer Co., owned by the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis; and the Minneapolis Eastern Railway Co., 
owned jointly by the Omaha and the Milwaukee. The 
Minneapolis Eastern has not increased its switching 
charges and is not a respondent. 

The movement to increase switching charges on traffic 
interchanged with connecting lines was initiated by the 
Milwaukee, the Great Northern, the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, and the Northern Pacific, These lines have ex- 
tensive terminal facilities and serve the majority of the 
industries affected. Without offering any satisfactory evi- 
dence as to the reasonableness of the $6 charge, they seek 
to justify it by stating that it was their intention to pro- 
vide, and that the tariffs, except that of the Milwaukee 
which it is willing to correct, do provide, that the charge 
is enforceable only against connecting carriers whose 
tariffs authorize absorptions; that absorptions by line-haul 
carriers in effect establish a joint rate, of which the switch- 
ing charge is a division; and that therefore the switching 
line has the right to impose a charge which is not only 
compensatory for its service, but which will prevent the 
improper and unreasonable use of its terminals by com- 
petitors. 

The Omaha, the Soo line, and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, hereinafter called the Rock Island, serve fewer 
industries than do these respondents. In their behalf it 
is stated that they established the $6 charge to offset in 
some measure the increased charges exacted from them 
by the other respondents. They urge that the charge is 
unreasonable and that it unjustly discriminates against 
them. 


e 

We have held that in so far as the shipping public is 
concerned the effect of a switching absorption is to estab- 
lish a joint rate, but this does not imply that by tariff 
provision a switching line may arbitrarily demand for its 
portion of the service any amount satisfactory to it. Joint 
rates and divisions thereof result from agreements among 
earriers or from appropriate action by this Commission 
when carriers fail or are unable to agree. When joint 
rates and divisions are established voluntarily one carrier 
can exact no more than its connections will allow, and 
it follows that if considered merely as the division of a 
joint rate the provision for the $6 charge is not binding 
upon connecting lines. Manifestly if the amount of the 
switching charge differs from that which the line-haul car- 
rier offers to absorb and there is no provision for collect- 
ing the difference from the shipper, the switching line 
must accept less or the line-haul carrier must absorb 
more than is authorized by the tariffs. 


Respondents urge that the controversy among the car- 
riers regarding divisions does not affect the protestants 
or shippers, and therefore that the proceeding should be 
dismissed. But as we have stated in similar cases, the 
Commission cannot act upon that theory. Detroit Switch- 
ing Charges, 28 I. C. C., 494 (The Traffic World, Dec. 6, 
1913, p. 1042). Switching Charges at Milwaukee, Wis., 
32 I. C. C., 509 (The Traffic World, Jan. 23, 1915, p. 159). 
The burden is upon respondents to justify the increased 
charges, and this cannot be done by asserting or showing 
that those formerly in effect afforded unsatisfactory 
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divisions of the through charges. Lumber Transit Privi- 
leges at Buffalo, N. Y., 33 I. C. C., 601 (The Traffic World, 
May: 8, 1915, p. 998). 


The prime reason for increasing the switching charges 
was to obtain for the terminal carrier the line haul on 
competitive traffic by making the charges sufficiently high 
to preclude their absorption by competing lines. Ordi- 
narily respondents absorb switching charges only on com- 
petitive traffic, but there are many exceptions to this rule, 
and the $6 charge applies on non-competitive as well as 
on competitive traffic. Furthermore, it is exacted by the two 
terminal or switching roads, which, unless their relationship 
with proprietary lines be considered, are in no sense com- 
petitors of the line-haul carriers. It is true, as argued 
by the respondents who assume to justify the increased 
charges, that they cannot be compelled to give the use 
of their terminal facilities to competing lines, but this 
does not mean that they may not be required to perform, 
upon just and reasonable terms, switching service between 
connecting lines and industries located on their own rails. 
Merchants & Manufacturers Assn. vs. P. R. R. Co., 23 1. 
C. C., 474 (The Traffic World, May 25, 1912, p. 1038). 
Iowa & Southwestern Ry.:Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co, 
32 I. C. C., 172 (The Traffic World, July to Dec., 1914, p. 
1007). In determining the amount of the switching charge 
it is proper to consider the value of the service rendered 
and the facilities used, and the circumstance that the 
terminal carrier has been deprived of the line haul. The 
charge properly may be adequate for the terminal service 
considered by itself, but its actual or possible absorption 
by a competing line furnishes no criterion of what is a 
reasonable charge. Seattle Chamber of Commerce vs. G. 
N. Ry. Co., 30 I. C. C., 683. In a proceeding to determine 
the propriety of switching charges absorbed by carriers 
the Commission must consider them as though they were 
to be charged for by the railroad rendering the service, 
and paid for by the shipper. Detroit Switching Charges, 
supra. 

The complaint in No. 9645 also assails an intermediate 
switching charge of $3 per car, increased from $1.50 per 
car on January 5, 1917, by the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
That carrier’s tariff, under suspension in No. 1071, pro- 
posed a like charge for intermediate switching by its sub- 
sidiary, the Railway Transfer Co., a line 1.58 miles in 
length, which serves, among other industries, 10 flour 
mills with a combined average daily capacity of 42,700 
barrels, and connects directly with all the trunk lines. 
Prior to February 1, 1915, the Railway Transfer Co. 
charged for switching between industries on its line and 
its interchange tracks with the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
On and after that date it was prohibited by the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission from making a sep- 
arate charge for handling intrastate traffic of the parent 
company. Since the hearing these respondents have also 
eliminated such charges on interstate traffic. They point 
to the resultant loss of revenue and urge that shippers 
are not much affected by the proposed increased inter- 
mediate switching charge, because in most instances it is 
absorbed, and, with few exceptions, the service is per- 
formed merely for the convenience of carriers having 
more indirect routes. No attempt was made to justify 
the increased charges which would result from _ non- 
absorption, nor was any justification offered of the in- 
creased intermediate switching charge of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis. 


The switching movements of the Railway Transfer Co. 
are for distances ranging from 200 feet to 3,000 feet. All 
other carriers except the Minneapolis & St. Louis, charge 
$1.50 per car for intermediate switching and, as stated, 
the Railway Transfer Co. and all other respondents usually 
charge $1.50 per car for direct switching where the charges 
are paid by the shipper. Neither of these carriers offered 
any evidence concerning the cost of ‘service nor furnished 
other information which would enable us to determine that 
the increased charge is reasonable. The desire of the 
Railway Transfer Co. to make its charge for intermediate 
switching the same as that of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
does not afford sufficient justification. It appears that 
the latter carrier does but little, if any, intermediate 
switching. 

It is apparent from the record that protestants’ interest 
in these proceedings arises principally from respondents’ 
refusal to absorb switching charges on inbound grain as 
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they do.on other commodities requiring the same or 
similar switching service. Complainant in No. 9645 con- 
tends that this results in undue prejudice against re- 
ceivers of grain, but offered little evidence in support of 
that assertion. Respondents explain ghat the present 
practice has been followed for many years; contend that 
it is justified by dissimilar competitive conditions; and 
urge that the enormous growth of the grain industry at 
Minneapolis proves that the non-absorption of switching 
charges on grain has not prejudiced that market. 


Evidence was offered designed to show that respondents’ 
refusal to absorb switching charges on inbound grain at 
Minneapolis while making such absorptions at other and 
competing grain markets results in undue prejudice and 
disadvantage. Respondents’ objection to the admission of 
this evidence is sustained, for that issue was not raised 
by the complaint. Stuarts Draft Milling Co. vs. Southern 
Ry., = I. C. C., 623 (The Traffic World, July to Dec., 1914, 
p. 757). 

It is also contended that the varying absorption rules 
published by each individual carrier unnecessarily com- 
plicate the switching situation and make uncertain the 
charges applicable on particular shipments. The publica- 
tion of a joint tariff providing for application of the line- 
haul rate on all traffic to and from all Minneapolis in- 
dustries is suggested as a remedy, but we have no au- 
thority to require such action. No particular instances 
of ambiguous or uncertain tariff provisions are cited. 

Respondents assert that the switching charges at Minne- 
apolis are less than reasonable, and protestants concede 
that they are comparatively low. It appears that the pres- 
ent charges payable by shippers were established many 
years ago and do not reflect the subsequent increases in 
the average loading of cars or in the cost of service. 
They are materially lower than the switching charges 
imposed at other points where the conditions are fairly 
comparable with those at Minneapolis. It may be that the 
switching charges might properly be increased to some 
extent, but the record affords no justification for the in- 
creased charges or the proposed increased charges in- 
volved in these proceedings, and we so find. ° 

We further find that, except in the respects heretofore 
stated, neither the switching charges payable by shippers 
nor respondents’ rules and practices governing the absorp- 
tion of switching charges are shown to be unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 

Apparently the cancellation of the increased switching 
charges herein assailed will eliminate the principal rea- 
sons for the publication of the limited absorptions named 
in the schedules of the Soo line suspended in No. 1011. 
These schedules do not increase the charges to be paid 
by shippers or involve any change in the carriers’ regula- 
tions or practices except to substitute specific absorptions 
for the present blanket provision. The order \of suspen- 
sion in No. 1011 will be vacated. 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 


RECONSIGNMENT CASE 


1. AND S. NO. 1050 (47 I. C. C., 590-642) 
Submitted Oct. 26, 1917. Opinion No. 4879. 


Upon consideration of increased charges and changes in regu- 
pr nn ee = ee or reconsignment of carload 
s nents, propose y practical i 
the saunas beeen. ye cally all of the carriers of 

2 Proposed charges of $2 and $5 per car for change in name 
of consignor justified to the extent that they do not ex- 
ceed $1 per car. : 

- Rule providing that if request is made for the diversion or 
reconsignment of freight in carloads the carrier will make 
diligent effort to locate the shipment and effect the de- 
sired service, but will not be responsible for failure to do 
so unless such failure is due to negligence of its employes 
Justified as a continuation of the rule now in effect. ‘ 

3. Proposed charge of $2 per car for diversion or reconsign- 
ment in transit prior to arrival of shipment at original 
aan or terminal yard serving that destination justi- 

4. Proposed charge of $2 per car for diversion or reconsign- 

ment when order for that service is placed at billed des- 

tination in time to permit instructions to be given to yard 
employes prior to the arrival of the car justified. 

5. Proposed charge of $2 per car for stopping car prior to 

p -ttetee at billed destination to be held for orders justified. 

- troposed charge of $5 per car for diversion or reconsign- 
ment at original destination to a point outside the switch- 
ing limits, on orders received by the carrier after arrival, 
or too late to permit instructions to be given to yard em- 
pioyes before arrival, justified; but held that the same 
charge proposed for reforwarding to a similar point cars 
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which have been placed for unloading but have not been 
unloaded has been justified only in so far as such charge 
will be lawful under the fourth section when considered 
in connection with the charges approved in Rule 7. 

7. Proposed charge of local tariff rates for reforwarding to a 
point within the switching limits cars which have been 
placed for unloading but have not been unloaded found 
justified. 

8. Proposed rule found justified providing that— 

(a) A single change in the name of the consignee at 
first destination, and (or) a single change in the designa- 
tion of his place of delivery at first destination, will be 
allowed without charge if order is received in time to 
permit instructions to be given to yard employes prior to 
arrival of car at first destination or at the terminal yard 
serving such destination. J 

(b) If such orders are received in time to permit in- 
structions to be given to yard employes within 24 hours 
after arrival of car at terminal yard a charge of $2 per 
car will be made. 

(c) If such orders are received subsequent to 24 hours 
after arrival of car at terminal yard a charge of $5 per 


car will be made. . 
9. Proposed application of charges for reconsignment regard- 

less of the method of freight rate construction justified. 
10. Proposed regulation prohibiting reconsignment to an em- 


bargoed point justified in part. ; s 
With respect to certain provisions not included in the general 


rules; Held: . : 
Increased charges for diversion and reconsignment proposed 


by certain New England carriers not justified. ‘ 

Charges proposed by some respondents for transferring the 
contents of certain reconsigned cars not justified. 

Charges proposed for diversion or reconsignment of grain and 
certain other commodities at Pittsburgh, Pa., and other 
points not found to be unreasonable in so far as they do 
not exceed the charges proposed in the general rules 
herein approved, but not approved because unjust discrimi- 
nation would result from their application. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 
The issues here presented were made the subject of a 


proposed report by the examiner. Exceptions and briefs 
were filed and the parties were heard in oral argument. 

By tariffs filed to become effective at various dates in 
March, April and May, 1917, practically all of the steam 
roads of the country propose changes in their tariffs, the 
general effect of which would be to increase the charges 
for the service of reconsigning carload freight shipments. 
Numerous protests were filed, representing various in- 
terests, but largely those of coal, lumber and grain, and 
the effective dates of the tariffs were ordered postponed 
until Jan. 13, 1918, pending investigation. 

The primary purpose of the proposed charges and rules, 
as stated by the carriers, is to increase car efficiency by 
reducing the delays incident to reconsignment. Sec- 
ondarily, they are expected to secure a greater measure 
of compensation for the service and a greater degree of 
uniformity in rules applicable thereto throughout the 
country. While the filing of the tariffs was precipitated 
by the unprecedented car shortage which has prevailed 
during the past year, the charges and rules proposed are 
nevertheless intended to be permanent and’ are not re- 
garded by the carriers as emergency measures. 


The Service Described. 


In previous reports of the Commission the services of 
diversion or reconsignment have been described in greater 
or less detail, but it is nevertheless deemed advisable to 
include a description in this report. In no other case 
has the subject been dealt with so exhaustively as in 
this; further, a clear understanding of the services per- 
formed is necessary to an understanding of the succeed- 
ing discussion of costs. Strictly speaking, a change in 
the destination of a shipment, made en route, is termed 
a “diversion;” but for the purposes of this report the 
term “reconsignment” will be applied to a change in 
the destination of a shipment either before or after it 
reaches its originally billed destination. 

The amount and character of the carrier service re- 
quired in effecting a reconsignment vary greatly, depend- 
ing upon the information accompanying the shipper’s re- 
quest, the degree of certainty as to the location of the 
shipment, the means of communication, the accessibility 
of the car containing the shipment when found, and the 
amount of detention of the car at the point of reconsign- 
ment, necessitated by the shipper’s requirements or by 
operating conditions. Ordinarily the shipper places his 
request for reconsignment with an authorized agent of 
the carrier which originated the shipment. The agent 
receiving the request, if not authorized or prepared to 
issue the necessary order, transmits the request to the 
proper official and the order is issued by him. If the car 
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is to be reconsigned from its originally billed destination, 
or if its location is definitely known, it is necessary only 
to communicate the order to the agent at that location 
or destination. If, however, the shipment is to be stopped 
or diverted before it reaches its original destination, 
and especially if it be a long distance or interline ship- 
ment, it is frequently necessary to communicate with a 
number of points on the route, or where the route of 
the shipment is unknown, to place stop orders at a num- 
ber of junction points or gateways through which the 
shipment may move. In many cases the orders fail to 
reach the shipment before it arrives at its destination 
or passes off the rails of the initial carrier. In the latter 
case the attempt may be abandoned or may be taken 
up anew with the connecting line. An agent receiving 
an order to stop or reconsign a car which is billed to 
pass his station must watch the train lists and see that 
the car is intercepted and properly rebilled. If reconsigned 
to.a point beyond and in the original line of shipment, 
the necessary change may possibly be effected in time 
to permit the car to continue its journey in the train in 
which it arrived. In most cases, however, it is necessary 
to set out the car and to forward it with a later train. 
The switching service here involved varies widely under 
different conditions, which it is believed unnecessary to 
descrihe. An agent receiving an order to reconsign a 
car which is billed to stop at his station must likewise 
exercise care to see that the order is promptly executed. 

In practice, a great majority of the reconsignments are 
effected at principal junction points or “hold” points. At 
Chicago, for example, as an aid in stopping and segre- 
gating reconsigned cars, a so-called “reconsignment board” 
is provided, on which are listed the numbers of cars on 
which reconsignment orders have been received by the 
agent. The car list of each arriving train is compared 
with the board list, and instructions given the yard or 
train employes as to the reconsigned cars. New numbers 
are added as orders are received and old numbers erased 
as the reconsignments are accomplished. A representa- 
tion of the reconsigning board of the Chicago & North- 
western at its Proviso yard in Chicago, filed as an ex- 
hibit, shows the numbers of 731 cars. At the larger ter- 
minals the trains are broken up and the cars switched 
to yarus and tracks determined with regard to the sub- 
sequent movements. If the destination of a reconsigned 
car is known it is handled much as a direct shipment 
would be; if not, it is switched to a hold track awaiting 
disposition. At some terminals, at least, it is the practice 
to switch all reconsigned cars to the hold tracks, whether 
the final destinations are known or not. The amount of 
subsequent: service is affected by the period of detention. 
As cars are ordered forward they must be segregated from 
others on the same hold track and placed in departing 
trains. It is the general practice to switch the hold 
tracks at somewhat regular intervals, usually once a 
day, and if a number of the cars are to be forwarded 
it is found most economical to take all of the cars on a 
hold track to the classification yard, returning such as 
are not ordered forward. It is, therefore, evident that 
a car held for several days is subject to several switching 
services, although not individually. The extent of these 
switching movements varies greatly at different points. 
At Altoona, Pa., for example, the distance from the hold 
tracks to the classification yard is about 2 miles; but 
this distance should not be accepted as representative. 

At the hearing much attention was given to the clerical 
and accounting services required by reconsignments. For 
the purpose of showing the clerical labor in the handling 
of reconsignment orders, the following enumeration was 
made: 


1. Agent receives request to reconsign. 2. 
message ordering the reconsignment. 3. Message is checked 
with request. 4. Message is sent to telegraph office. 5. If 
request was made by telephone, agent receives confirmation by 
letter. 6. Agent checks written confirmation with the tele- 
phone order and files them together. 7. Operator sends re- 
consignment message. 8. Operator at point of reconsignment 
receives the message. 9. Message is sent to yard clerk. 10. 
Yard clerk books the order. 11. Yard clerk examines record 
of cars previously passing station. 12. If record fails to show 
that car has already passed, yard clerk next checks record of 
ears in yard. 13. If car is not in the yard, yard clerk ex- 
amines record of all trains arriving from direction in which the 
car originates until it is received. 14. Yard clerk finds way- 
bill and makes necessary changes thereon. 15. Yard clerk 
makes memorandum against his order record. 16. Yard clerk 
writes message to agent from whom order was received ad- 


Agent writes 
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vising that reconsignment has been effected. 17. Message jg 
sent to telegraph office. 18. Operator sends message: 19. Op- 
erator at destination receives message. 20. Message is deliy. 
ered to agent. 21. Agent checks message with original order. 
22. Agent advises party who requested the reconsignment ang 
files all papers. 

Various circumstances serve to multiply the number of 
messages and letters necessary to effect many of the 
reconsignments. Exhibits were filed by various respond. 
ents giving examples, taken from their files at random, 
or by some process of selection said to be fair, showing 
the number and nature of the communications required, 
In reconsigning 216 cars in November, 1916, the Northern 
Pacific used 1,063 telegrams, 186 letters and 186 telephone 
messages. The files of the traffic officials of the Penn. 
sylvania lines west of Pittsburgh show that in accom. 
plishing 2,936 reconsignments in the week ending April 
21, 1917, there were used 2,637 telephone messages, 1,675 
telegrams and 2,586 mail communications. It is said that 
the list is incomplete. In executing 1,215 reconsigning 
orders, covering 1,621 cars, the Chicago & Northwestern, 
in the week ending April 22, 1917, received or sent 
1,944 telegrams, 2,612 letters and 1,519 telephone mes. 
sages. Other respondents presented similar data. 

A witness for the Louisville & Nashville filed an exhibit 
showing in chronological order the steps taken in effecting 
reconsignments at Nashville, Tenn., during the week ené- 
ing May 4, 1917. The following example appears to be 
fairly illustrative of the services: 


SHIPMENT OF AUTOMOBILES ORIGINALLY BILLED FROM 
FLINT, MICH., TO ATLANTA, GA., BUT DIVERTED 
TO BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


The consignee at Atlanta telephoned the divi- 
sion freight agent of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at Atlanta to divert to Birmingham. 

The division freight agent telegraphed local 
agents at Evansville, Ind., and Nashville, 
Tenn., to divert. 

The division freight agent received the letter 
confirming the order to divert and inclosing 
the original bill of lading which he was re- 
quested to indorse and return when diversion 
had been accomplished. 

The agent at Nashville telephoned the yard 
office to divert and confirmed the message by 
letter. 

The agent at Evansville diverted the car and 
wired the division freight agent to that effect. 

The division freight agent wrote the consignor 
that the shipment had been diverted as re- 
quested, and returned bill of lading properly 
indorsed. 


April 27, 1917. 
April 27, 1917. 


April 27. 1917. 


April 27, 1917. 


May 2, 1917. 
May 3, 1917. 


Following is a case in which the attempt to reconsign 
was unsuccessful. It is apparent that the routing of the 
shipment was not known. 


SHIPMENT OF LUMBER ORIGINALLY BILLED FROM TUS- 
CALOOSA, ALA., TO MOUNDS, ILL., BUT ORDERED 
RECONSIGNED TO AKRON, OHIO. 

The original consignee, a St. Louis, Mo., lum- 
ber company, wrote the general freight agent 
of the Louisville & Nashville at Louisville, 
Ky., asking that the car be diverted if it 
moved over the L. & N., and sent a copy of 
the letter to the general agent of the L. & N. 
at St. Louis. ; 

The general agent of the L. & N. at St. Louis 
wired the general agent at Nashville to re 
consign. 

The general agent at Nashville telephoned the 
Nashville yard office at 3:15 p. m., but found 
no record of the car. He telephoned again at 
4:35 p. m., with like result. 

The general agent at Nashville wired the gen- 
eral agent at St. Louis, 4:35 p. m., that the 
car had not passed Nashville, but that he 
would intercept and reconsign it. 

The general agent at St. Louis wrote the gen- 
eral agent at Louisville, referring to the_let- 
ter from the lumber company and advising 
that he had wired Nashville to _reconsign. 
Copy of this letter was sent to the general 
agent at Nashville. , 

The general freight agent at St. Louis received 
the letter from the lumber company, dated 
May 3, and referred it to the freight claim 
agent. 

The freight claim agent ascertained from the 
car accountant that the car had been deliv 
ered to the Illinois Central at Birmingham, 
Ala., on April 27. 

The freight claim agent wrote the lumber com- 
pany accordingly. 

The general freight agent received the letter 
from the general agent at St. Louis, date 
May 5, and referred it to the freight claim 
agent. aii 

The general agent at Nashville wrote the yare- 
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master at Nashville, sending a copy of the 
letter to the general agent at St. Louis. 

The freight claim agent wrote the general 
agent at St. Louis that the car had been de- 
livered to the Illinois Central at Birmingham 
on April 27. 

The general agent at Nashville wrote the gen- 
eral agent at St. Louis that the car had not 
passed Nashville. 

The general agent at St. Louis wrote the gen- 
eral agent at Nashville to close his file. 


May 24, 1917. 


June 1, 1917. 


June 2, 1917. 


A change in the destination of a shipment after it has 
left the point of origin and after the waybill has been 
taken into the accounts of the billing station and the 
general office requires additional service in those offices. 
The nature and extent of these services is indicated by 
the following instructions to agents, issued by the New 
York Central Railroad Company: 


When freight is diverted from the waybilled destination, on 
the published authority of the freight traffic department, and 
the waybill is in the current month, the destination of the way- 
bill must be corrected and the waybill forwarded to the cor- 
rected destination for reporting to this office. 

Agent at the station to which the shipment was originally 
waybilled must issue a correction notice to cover the corrected 
destination of the waybill, sending the original correction notice 
and copy, with the waybill, to the agent at the corrected des- 
tination, or to the receiving agent at the junction station if 
the freight is diverted to a point on a foreign road. Copies 
of the correction notice must be sent to the assistant auditor 
of freight accounts and to the forwarding agent. 

Agent at the station to which the shipment was originally 
waybilled must also issue a local waybill to cover the charges 
for the diversion, and any additional service authorized by the 
freight traffic department. The charge for the diversion must 
be shown on the waybill as advanced charges and reported as 
miscellaneous freight earnings, and the charge for additional 
service must be waybilled as freight charges. Reference to 
the local waybill covering charges for the diversion and addi- 
tional service must be noted on the original waybill and cor- 
rection notice, and the receiving agent at the corrected des- 
tination must see that the correction notice and waybill for 
additional charges are received by him, and he must issue an 
additional correction notice to cover any necessary change in 
rate and divisions on account of change in destination. 

Agent at the station where the diversion is made must cor- 
rect the running slip, and if the waybill is with the car he, 
instead of the agent at the station to which the shipment was 
originally waybilled, must issue the correction notice to cover 
the corrected destination of the waybill and follow instructions 
of rules above. 

When freight covered by an interline waybill for junction 
settlement reading to a station on a foreign road is diverted 
to a station on our road, the receiving agent at the corrected 
destination in taking the waybill into account must report as 
freight charges this company’s proportion and the charges of 
the foreign road beyond, and issue a correction notice to cover 
the charges to the corrected destination. 

Copies of all corrections must be sent to the assistant auditor 
of freight accounts, attached to a memorandum reading “cor- 
rections on billing covering diverted freight.” 

When a diversion is made in a month subsequent to the date 
of the waybill or when a waybill covers two or more shipments, 
one of which is diverted, agents must refer to this office for 
instructions. 

When coal and coke shipments are diverted from the way- 
billed destination agents must hold the waybills until they re- 
ceive authority from the auditor of freight accounts to correct 
and forward same to the corrected destination. 

When a shipment is diverted and the waybill has been sent 
to this office the receiving agent must wire for the return of 
waybill, state new destination. and the route when to a point 
on a foreign road. The waybill will be returned to the agent, 
who must complete the adjustment in accordance with instruc- 
tions in Circular 76 under “correction of waybills covering 
freight diverted in transit.” The waybill will be eliminated 
by this office from the receiving agent’s report. 


The practices of different roads vary somewhat, but the 
accounting and clerical service in the aggregate is sub- 
stantially similar. When the waybills are required to be 
sent to the general office as soon as the shipment goes 
forward and there entered in the accounts, subsequent 
changes in the routes or destination necessitate corre- 
sponding changes in the records, frequently involving also 


changes in the freight charges and a readjustment of 
divisions on interline shipments. 

The description thus far applies to the services hereto- 
fore commonly designated and understood by the term 


“reconsignment.” It would be improper, however, to leave 
this subject without special reference to a great class 
of reconsignments designated in the proposed rules as 
reconsignments within switching limits.” This is a broad- 
ening of the term “reconsignment” to include terminal 
Services which have heretofore been designated by the 
term “placement,” usually performed under instructions 
from shippers known as “disposition” orders instead of 
Treconsignment orders. Certain commodities, particularly 
coal, are billed in great volume to the cities where they 
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are to be consumed, and consigned to the shipper with- 
out designation of the ultimate consignee or place of un- 
loading. The cars are held in the outer yards of the 
carrier and the consignee shown on billing is notified, 
usually by telephone, of the arrival of his shipments. 
Upon receipt of advice as to the party who is to receive 
the freight and the place for unloading, the cars are 
moved to their final point of delivery. In this case the 
ease of communication between shipper and carrier and 
the relatively short distances tend greatly to reduce the 
services as compared with those of an ordinary reconsign- 
ment between terminals. 

Another class of reconsignments to be differentiated 
from others as to service consists of those regularly per- 
formed at hold points, which in some cases are recognized 
as such merely by usage and in others are designated 
in tariffs. In Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. 
R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C., 551 (The Traffic World, April 15, 
1916, p. 793), some of the principal hold points in Eastern 
Trunk Line territory were named and their origin and 
use described. The billing of shipments originally to 
the points from which they are to be reconsigned obviates 
any difficulty in intercepting the shipments en route. 
More concerning this practice will appear later. 

Detention of cars incident to reconsignment was stressed 
by the respondents as the principal justification of the 
proposed tariffs. They testified that more or less deten- 
tion is inherent in the service; that reconsignment takes 
a car out of the “current of traffic,” which not only delays 
the reconsigned car but all others with which it is asso- 
ciated in movement. Among the specific allegations of 
detention are the following: At Hornell, N. Y., the prin- 
cipal hold point of the Erie, in December, 1916, and Janu- 
ary and February, 1917, 266 reconsigned cars were de- 
tained an average of 2.1 days each. At Lyons, N. Y., 
1,103 cars were reconsigned by the New York Central 
during September, 1916, of which 611 were ordered re- 
consigned before and 377 after arrival. The average 
detention of the latter was 1.71 days. At the same point, 
during November, 1916, 390 cars ordered reconsigned after 
arrival were detained an average of 2.33 days. At Altoona, 
Pa., during March, 1917, 713 cars were reconsigned by 
the Pennsylvania, on 205 of which orders were received 
after arrival and the average detention of the latter was 
3.25 days. During April, 1917, the similar detention at the 
same point was 2.2 days. At Renovo, Pa., during March, 
1917, 29 cars reconsigned by the same carrier after arrival 
were detained 4.7 days each. An exhibit covering about 10,- 
000 reconsignments on the Illinois Central during February, 
1917, shows an average detention of about 2 days. The 
Union Pacific estimates the average detention chargeable 
to the shipper to be 1.75 days. In order to compare the 
detention of reconsigned cars with that of cars billed 
through, the records of 10 trains, aggregating 393 cars, 
which passed Hornell in December, 1916, were examined. 
These trains contained 12 cars stopped at Hornell for 
reconsignment. On 5 cars orders were received before 
arrival, and their average detention was 60 hours and 
25 minutes. The remaining 7 cars were ordered recon- 
signed after arrival, and their average detention was 104 
hours and 29 minutes. The cars billed through Hornell 
were delayed an average of about 10 hours and 18 min- 
utes. A test by the Missouri Pacific at Coffeyville, Kan.,; 
a division point, showed that 25 cars handled through 
without reconsignment on different days in October, 1916, 
required an average of 16 hours and 20 minutes each, 
while 25 cars reconsigned at that point were delayed a 
total of 137 days. Exhibits filed by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, covering reconsignments at various points and un- 
der various conditions, show delays ranging from 1.94 
to 4.90 days. Other examples are in evidence. It is 
alleged in each case that the delays shown are caused 
by the reconsigning service, the time, in most cases, being 
computed from the arrival of the car to the receipt of 
the forwarding instructions from the shipper, and that 
the delays would not have occurred if the shipments had 
been billed through without reconsignment. 


Cost of the Service. 


In a number of cases involving reconsignment we have 
ruled that the carriers were entitled to charge the actual 
cost and a reasonable profit for the service. By “cost” 
as used above is meant operating cost, and by “profit” 
a return upon investment in the proportion that it is 
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devoted to the service. In Commercial Exchange of Phil- 


adelphia ‘vs. R. R. Co., supra, the carriers submitted 
estimates of cost, concerning which we said: 


Complainant insists that the evidence of the cost of the serv- 
ice is insufficient to serve as the basis for a finding in this re- 
spect. The record suggests that the carriers have not used the 
effort to ascertain the cost of the service that would be justi- 
fied by the importance and value of this information. The time 
has arrived when the carriers cannot afford to treat with in- 
difference the cost of the services which they perform. 


Responding to this view, the carriers in this proceeding 
have given greater attention to the subject of cost. 
Numerous exhibits were filed, embodying various methods 
and showing different results. For the most part they 
pertain to reconsignments at the principal hold or recon- 
signing points of the carriers. Witnesses for the Erie 
Railroad undertook to show the approximate cost of effect- 
ing reconsignments at Hornell, N. Y. Their estimate of 
the cost of reconsigning a shipment as to which orders 
are in hand before its arrival at Hornell is $5.95, made 
up as follows: 


1. Yard and station clerical expense at diverting station...$0.31 
2. Clerical expense in office of auditor of freight accounts.. 
3. 
4. 


-10 
0 


Clerical expense in other offices 
Cost of telegrams, based upon the average for 50 cars 
retonsigned in March, 1917 

. Switching 


. Delay to car (one day): 30 per cent of $3.79 
. Profit on service covered by Items 1 to 5, based on op- 


erating ratio of 70 per cent: 42.9 per cent of $3.37 1.44 


This estimate contemplates the switching of the car 
to and from the hold track. In the practice of this road 
the waybill does not ordinarily accompany the car, and 
the holding of the car on track in this case is apparently 
for the principal purpose of insuring proper correction 
of billing. The division superintendent testified that if 
the waybill were at the station, so that it could be cor- 
rected upon arrival of the car, the additional switching 
would not be justified. The estimate of $2.39 for switch- 
ing is based upon an experiment with a single car and 
included the service of the engine and crew to the hold 
track, the haul of a string of about 35 cars from the hold 
track to the classification yard, the segregation of the 
twenty-third car in line, its attachment to an outgoing 
train, and the return of the remaining cars to the hold 
track. The amount includes $1.47 for engine service, 77 
cents for train crew, and 15 cents for switch tenders. 
The estimate of 51 cents for clerical service is not fully 
explained. The item of 47 cents for telegrams is arrived 
at by using commercial rates when Western Union wires 
were used and 60 per cent of commercial rates when 
company wires were used. The item of $1.14 for delay 
is based upon the average gross revenue per car per 
day of all cars in revenue service on the Erie during 
1916 and assumes that 30 per cent of the revenue is 
profit, the operating ratio being about 70 per cent. The 
item of $1.44 is added upon the theory that the carrier 
is entitled to its average profit upon the cost of the 
services included under the first five items of expense; 
and it is assumed that if the forces and facilities were 
not engaged in performing these services they would be 
employed in performing other services that would yield 
the normal profit. It may be said that if $4.97 of the 
expense shown is due to the absence of the waybill the 
earrier should carefully consider a remedy. Witnesses 
for other trunk lines make no claim of delay on cars 
ordered reconsigned before reaching the hold points. It 
is understood that most of the shipments reconsigned at 
Hornell are grain or grain products billed to that station 
for reconsignment. It is urged by protestants, with rea- 
son, that the switching of a single car is not a satisfactory 
test of expense, as it may fairly be presumed that fre- 
quently more than one car is forwarded at the same time 
and that a separate switching movement for each car 
between the hold track and classification yard is not 
required. 


The above statement of expense would be equally ap- 
plicable to reconsignments where orders are received at 
Hornell after the arrival of the shipments, with proper 
additions for detentions beyond one day, and deduction of 
any demurrage charges collected. 
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Where a car is stopped short of its billed destination 
and is subsequently ordered forward, the cost, based upon 
the reconsignment of 20 cars in March, 1917, selected at 
random, is computed by the Erie at $12.38, as follows: 


1. Yard and station clerical service at diverting station.. $0.67 
2. Clerical service in office of auditor of freight accounts: 
Diversion clerks 
Corrections, ete. 


. Clerical service in office of general freight agent 
; = service in office of superintendent of transpor- 
ation 

. Telegrams in office of auditor of freight accounts (60 
per cent of commercial rates) 

. Telegrams in office of superintendent of transportation 
(60 per cent of commercial rates) 

. Switching 


- Delays to car (two days): 
OP POP COME CF FF.56 oo csccscaccsces PE OT ee $2.27 
Less average demurrage J 


. Profit on service covered by Items 1 to 7 based on 
operating ratio of 70 per cent: 42.9 per cent of $8.22.. 


As in the previous statement, the items of clerical 
expense are not sufficiently analyzed in the record, but 
the detailed description of the work required is sufficient 
to give color to the estimates. The item of 34 cents for 
diversion clerks is determined by dividing the monthly 
salaries of the clerks employed—$157.50—by the average 
number of reconsignments handled monthly during the 
six months ended March 31, 1917, which was 461. It 
must, of course, be borne in mind that the traffic condi- 
tions in the east in the months of March and April, 1917, 
were bad, from which it may be presumed that the ex- 
pense of telegraphing shown in this statement is not 
representative of normal conditions. 

A third statement submitted by the Erie purports to 
give the approximate cost of reconsignments within 
switching limits: 


1. Clerical service at station 
2. Switching 


. Delay to car (one day), 30 per cent of $3.79 


. Additional delay of one day if orders are not received 
within 24 hours 1.14 


. Profit on services covered by Items 1 and 2, based on 
operating ratio of 70 per cent, 42.9 per cent of $2.10.... .90 


$5.28 


The estimated expense in this case is that attributed 
to the extra service required at Paterson, N. J., in de 
livering shipments the billing for which does not show 
the place of final delivery in the city. The items for 
clerical expense and switching are merely estimates and 
are not based upon computation. The remaining items 
are similar to those in preceding statements and do not 
require comment. 

It was pointed out that these statements include nothing 
for maintenance of way or for certain other minor items 
of expense, as to which no estimate was submitted. 

Based upon the reconsignment of 20 cars at Lyons in 
November, 1916, the witness for the New York Central 
testified that the approximate cost of reconsigning cars 
on advance orders was 69 cents, and on orders received 
later, $10.70, the latter including per diem and ‘loss of 
earnings, but excluding switching. 

An apparently careful analysis of cost at the Altoona 
yard of the Pennsylvania shows that the average cost per 
car of moving cars from the hold yards to the receiving 
yard and return to the hold yard or classification yard 
is 62.3 cents. A witness for that company testified that 
the average cost of reconsigning cars at Altoona, based 
upon detention of 2.2 days, is $9.73, made up as follows: 


Switching, 2.2 movements at 62.3 cents 
Loss of earnings, $4.14 per day, less demurrage for 1.2 

days at $2 per day 6.7 
Per diem, 2.2 days at 75 cents per day 


pS OEE Oe ROE Ge, LL NUE HT WR tir, me M oo 099.78 


Earnings per car per day are arrived at by multiplying 
the average earnings- per mile of loaded cars on the 
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pennsylvania Railroad, 17.6 cents, by the average daily 
mileage, 23%. 

The supervisor of transportation of the Baltimore & 
Ohio presented estimates of the cost of reconsigning cars 
under various conditions, some before reaching destina- 
tion and others after arrival at Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, 
0., and Evitts Creek, Md., based usually upon records 
of 20 cars handled in March, April and May, 1917. The 
following is an example, omitting the detail as to sep- 
arate cars and quoting only the summary: 
cOST OF RECONSIGNING CARS BILLED TO PITTSBURGH 


AND RECONSIGNED BY DIVISION FREIGHT 
AGENT AFTER ARRIVAL. 


aoc dave’ Gelay at $2.660....cscccccccecces tee e cece eee st teeeees $10.79 
Clerical service in assistant general freight agent’s office, 





MOLTO. ic 0.6-6.0:0c beet cccececae eben nncnewsee cave ceseeces 18 
Per diem on 16 foreign cars at 75 cents per day, spread 
RR ne ere Oe 2.62 
Switching (wages and fuel Only).........es-eeecceceeeccees 1.06 
Telegrams (53 at 25 cents, spread over 20 carS)............ -70 
Letters (40 at 5 cents each, spread over 20 Cars).......... -10 
Clerical service, office Of AUGILOL. ........ cece eee eeeeeeeeeee 22 
Clerical service, auditor of freight claims.................. 15 
ocd oe be emeenue sae RES SEP Oe ee eat $15.82 


In all of the statements, nine in number, the principal 
item of expense is for delay, at $2.60 per day, which is 
the average gross revenue per car of all revenue cars 
on the road for March, 1917. The delay includes time 
for moving the cars after receipt of the forwarding or- 
ders. The items for clerical services were estimated by 
the heads of the respective offices. The estimate of 25 
cents for telegrams was: furnished by the superintendent 
of telegraph, and includes all service from the dictation 
of the message to its delivery at destination. While most 
of the items appear reasonable, it is obviously erroneous 
to assume that the loss through delay is properly rep- 
resented by the gross earnings per car, without allowance 
for the expense that would necessarily be incurred in 
realizing the earnings; nor can it be assumed that the 
failure to move tonnage on a certain day ordinarily re- 
sults in its total permanent loss to the carrier. It is 
further to be considered that loss of earnings would be 
reduced by demurrage collected on the cars delayed more 
than 24 hours for shipper’s benefit. Under current de- 
murrage tariffs 24 hours’ free time is allowed on cars 
held for reconsignment, computed from the first 7 a. m. 
after the day on which notice of arrival is given or sent 
to the consignee. -For the five succeeding days the charge 
is $2 per day and for further detention $5 per day. Since 
the exhibit was prepared the rate of per diem has been 
reduced from 75 cents to 60 cents, dating from April 1. 
The remaining exhibits submitted by this witness were 
similarly prepared, and show costs ranging from $8.16 
to $20.19, the latter being for reconsignments at Cleveland 
in September, 1916, on which the average delay is shown 
as 7.36 days. 

A witness for the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh 
submitted exhibits purporting to show the approximate 
direct cost of reconsigning cars at Pittsburgh, Allegheny, 
Cincinnati and Toledo, of which the following is a sum- 
mary: 

Pitts- Allegheny 
burgh (hay and 


(produce grain  Cincin- 
yard). yard). nati. Toledo. Total. 
Average number of 
cars handled per 
MAOUEEE: § ocecccesee-cen 4,379 975 23,706 14,861 43,921 
Average number of 
cars reconsigned per 
oc OE TE 382 975 452 272 2,081 
Per cent of recon- 
signed cars of total. 8.7 100 2.0 2.0 4.7 
Average number re- 
consigned per day.. 13 32 15 9 69 
Items of direct cost 
(per month): 
1. Yardmasters and 
GE ko eater es $225.00 $103.30 $144.60 $147.41 $620.31 
2. Yard conductors 
and brakemen.. 218.66 1,156.25 837.90 200.32 2,413.13 
38. Yard switch and 
Signal tenders .. ...... 62.00 CRU sscices 121.60 
4.Yard engineers 
_ _and firemen .... 169.56 817.75 271.20 120.91 1,319.42 
«0. Enginehouse’' ex- 
. _penge, -yard..... 22.81 150.00 12.00 38.13 222.94 
6. Fuel, water, lu- 
bricants and 
other expenses... 67.33 470.50 66.00 142.13 745.96 
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7. Locomotive re- 


DN ots vainaaien 129.76 860.50 183.60 149.07 1,322.93 
8. Property (ground) 

at rental value 

plus improve- 

WORE acecdecisc 1,421.36 675.00 283.80 23.17 2,403.33 
9. Maintenance of 

WU atckaeswes 28.77 96.67 62.50 15.83 203.77 
Total direct costs 

due to reconsign- 

WOES Nvwascccndese $2,223.25 $4,381.97 $1,931.20 $836.97 $9,373.39 
Average cost per car. 5.82 4.49 4.27 3.07 4.50 
Add cost from and to 

classification yard.. 75 15 0.00 0.00 21 
Total cost per car... 6.57 4.64 4.27 3.07 4.71 
Add 2 days’ per diem 
equivalent ....... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Grand total cost per 
GUE i caneccerchwaess 8.07 6.14 5.77 4.57 6.21 


It will be noted that these estimates contain an item 
of $1.50 representing delay, which is based upon per diem 
at 75 cents per day for two days. The actual detention 
at the four yards is said to be from two to three and 
one-half days. Some of the items of expense are appor- 
tionments, as to which the witness was unable to give 
details. The items of rent are based upon a return of 
6 per cent upon the cost of the property used, including 
improvements. The estimates contain no allowance for 
clerical service, telegrams, or overhead expenses. It is 
not clearly shown that the expenses at Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, or Toledo are exclusively attributable to recon- 
signment. It is insisted, however, that the entire expense 
at. the Allegheny hay and grain yard is due to reconsign- 
ment and would be avoided if shipments were billed direct. 

The general superintendent- of transportation of the 
Illinois Central filed the following statement of reconsign- 
ments at points on that company’s line during February, 
1917, with the estimated cost: 

Reconsign- 
ing instruc- 


Cars reconsigned. tions received. 


Miscel- Before After 

Station. Coal. laneous. Total. arrival. arrival. 
CN. FR. sb .ceik crescent sine 1,259 2,100 3,359 ae ened 
I, FE 6.06 scan sees’ 27 17 44 7 37 
Champaien, Tl. 2 oc .ccccces 36 47 83 78 5 
eS errr 778 1,281 2,059 845 1,214 
ewer a 2 1,604 1,606 413 1,193 
CE ES  euancewecacawnw ss 16 1 17 15 2 
Ce SE Gk cnicnics cokes 65 2 67 67 res 
ee ener 9 2 i pi sane 
 — 2a 118 1 119 106 13 
FS SS SS eeee 29 rae 29 29 aE 
PR TG: eacnicavsscws 65 eu 65 53 12 
Dubuque, TOWRA. ...s<cceces 2 9 11 2 9 
Waterm00, IOWS. .<<.0cccee.s 16 men 16 | 9 
Council Bluffs, Iowa...... 78 65 143 15 128 
oe a ee 659 472 1,181 111 1,020 
PaGucem, Be. .6sccccvecie 40 6 46 19 27 
BIPMIMGRA, Ale. ..cc00000 see 4 4 1 3 
SE, SS. 6 68S eecewes see 2 2 ae 2 
SRCEBON, WHGB 66000 0-0 9:00 15 25 40 pile 40 
Now Ortenms, LG. ..cccecce 16 18 34 2 32 
Memphia, Tenn. 22.06.00. 743 215 958 403 555 
Vicksburg, MEIGS. ..0ccccee 1 4 5 a 5 


Expense per car. 


DR os 
Pig & 8 
oo § g & $s wes 
Em S of S 88 £68 « 
_ o se) 
os & & bp 3 =P Log 2 
at) Oo Be ps 5 ESa ° 
Ls hi Ro o Hn mac & 
Chicsee: TH. sscccsse. 2 $1.50 $2.28 $0.21 .... $2.14 $6.18 
Bepmbekee, FM. oscccccss 3 2.25 2.19 -25 $2.65 .28 7.62 
Champaign, TH. . 0.6... 1 °.75 65.365 38 2.66 15 9.23 
Be, EA, Bc ctinscices 1 75 1.60 ae ‘sees .09 2.59 
Er 2 1.50 2.68 -26 2.65 15 7.24 
RE ahida suns obeae 1 -75 2.50 .44 2.65 .16 6.50 
CREE, BR oes wsccewtarsis 1 15 862.68 79 2.65 19 7.01 
SE, Th cseewsewewe z .75 2.43 yf 2.65 .33 6.43 
PO SE. Gb e0csweeatds 1 45 .27 15 2.65 .01 3.83 
pS a rere 1 -75 3.65 .60 2.65 .23 7.86 
Co ee ee 2 1.50 -53 60 2.65 -26 5.54 
Dubuque, Iowa ........ 1 75° §=6.:11.81 55 = 2.65 56 6.32 
Waterloo, Iowa ........ 1 -75 1.84 57 2.65 -43 6.24 
Council Bluffs, Iowa.... 2 1.50 1.76 37 =. 2.65 .22  =6.50 
TOUISVING, TES. cccsccecs 1 -75 -57 13 362.65 08 4,18 
POGUCOR, TE: 2066-2600 1 .75 .58 06 2.65 40 4,44 
Birmingham, Ala. ..... 2 1.50 .10 -10 2.65 1.50 5.85 
gaceeon, TOMR. . «0... 4 3.00 .80 -37 §©6©2.65 2.00 8.82 
Jackson, Miss. ......... 5 $3.75 4.01 42 = 2.65 48 11.31 
Neéw Orleans, La....... 4 8.00 10.7) 2.06 cess 2.79 19.43 
Memphis, Tenn. ....... 38 2.25 1.36 .36 se -17 4.34 
Vicksburg, Miss. ...... i 3.00 1.07 .20 2.65 70 7.842 
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These figures were prepared by agents at the various 
points in response to a circular request, and the witness 
was unable to give further information. The figure first 
submitted as representing interest and maintenance at 
Chicago was $3.66, but upon review it was reduced to 
$1.14, as shown. The item of $2.65 for telegraph expense 
is an average arrived at by applying half commercial 
rates on telegrams used in effecting 12 reconsignments 
assumed to be representative. At: certain points the 
telephone is used and no expense is shown. The engine 
expense is based upon a computation of $5.349 per hour, 
which agrees substantially with the estimates of other 
witnesses as to the cost of operation of switch engines. 

Estimates of cost were submitted by other respondents, 
but those already discussed are sufficiently representative. 
One further item may be specifically dealt with as illus- 
trative of a method of arriving at cost of clerical labor. 
Transportation witnesses for the New York Central lines 
used in their statements of cost an item of 25 cents per 
car, representing clerical expense in the office of the 
freight auditor. A witness from that office presented an 
analysis of this cost, based upon the month of November, 
1916, which indicates that about $1,225 was expended in 
the New York office and in the Cleveland clearing house 
in effecting 4,813 reconsignments, an average of 25.4 cents. 
The items are as follows: 


Freight auditor’s office: 
Accounts department (37 days at $65 per month)..... $ 80.16 
Miscellaneous department (8 days at $75 per month).. 20.00 
Interline billing department— 
Drawing earnings sheets (6 days at $65 per month).. 13.00 
Correspondence (3 days at $80 per month).......... 8.00 
Applying corrections (5 days at $65 per month)...... 10.83 
Agents’ reports (5 days at $60 per month).......... 10.00 
Revision department— 
Correspondence (24 days at $112 per month)........ 
Changing reports (20 days at $65 per month)........ 
Stenographic work (36 days at $60 per agemen add 
Applying corrections (32 days at $60 per 64.00 
Drawing statements of cars diverted (62 Prom og $60) 124.00 


Total, Crelet AUGOLS GENCO oc ciciccsccvccsscccsces $ 534.92 


Cleveland clearing house: 
Accounts department (93% days at $65 per month)..$ 234.00 
Revision, corresponding and rating departments (29% 

days at $110 per month) 
Agents’ adjustments (15 days at $100 per month).... 
Correction accounts (153 days at $55 per month)..... 


Total, 
Total, 


50. 
280.00 
Cleveland clearing NOuUse. ....ccccccccccescccs $ 690.00 
RN NID 0.) casas ach wile dena eek ore erm menleeaere dee $1,224.92 


Some criticism has been made of the foregoing evidence 
of cost, and if consideration of all the questions before 
us permitted more extended comment, further criticism 
would be required. The figures cannot be taken as an 
accurate analysis. But they throw some light upon the 
cost of reconsignment, and are to be commended as an 
effort upon the part of the carriers to study the expense 
involved in the performance of special service. 


The Present Tariffs. 


The effective reconsigning regulations of different lines 
throughout the country vary so greatly that a compre- 
hensive statement of their nature is impracticable. Ref- 
erence to the principal rules of a few representative lines 
in each section of the country will serve the present 
purpose, which is to afford a basis for comparison with 
the rules proposed. In most cases, if not in all, the car- 
riers have basic rules for general application, but those 
rules are so affected by conditions and by exceptions in 
recognition of commodity or locality interests that the 
citation in full of the rules of any carrier would unduly 
extend the report and would not be materially helpful. 


In this discussion the term “reconsignment charge” will © 


be understood to mean a charge in addition to the freight 
rate. 


The New England Lines. 


The Boston & Maine has a general reconsignment tariff 
providing a charge of $3 for diversion before reaching 
destination, and the application of one-half local rates, 
minimum $6 per car, from original destination on ship- 
ments reconsigned after reaching that destination. It has 
also an arrangement for the holding of shipments and 
their subsequent reconsignment at any point on its line 
at a charge of $2 per car. In practice, however, the 
diversions are accomplished largely at gateways, where 
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facilities have been provided. In order that this tariff 
may apply the billing must show that the shipment jg 
to be diverted. 


The Boston & Albany has in effect a general reconsign. 
ing tariff providing a charge of $2 per car for diversion 
before arrival at destination, and the application of one. 
half class rate, minimum $5 per car, from original des. 
tination on shipments reconsigned after arrival. This 
road has also a tariff providing for the holding of ship. 
ments for reconsignment at Rensselaer, N. Y.., its western 
terminus and junction with the New York Central. Ship. 
ments are billed to Hinsdale, Mass., with instructions to 
hold at Rensselaer, and a charge of $2 per car is made 
for the reconsignment. All commodities are included 
within this provision excepting perishable freight, live 
stock, coal and coke. Special rules for coal and coke 
provide more favorable treatment for those commodities, 
especially in connection with changes of consignee and 
point of delivery at destination. If request for change 
is made before the arrival of the shipment or within 48 
hours after arrival, if car has not been placed for-unload- 
ing, the shipment may be reconsigned to a different con- 
signee or to another point of delivery within yard limits 
without charge. If these conditions are not met the 
charge is $2 per car. Provision is also made for the 
forwarding of coal and coke to another station at a 
charge of $2 in addition to freight charges, which vary 
under different conditions. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Centra] 
New England, like the Boston & Albany, have both gen- 
eral and hold tariffs, their provisions being similar to 
those of the latter road. The hold points are Harlem 
River, N. Y., on the New Haven, and Maybrook and 
Beacon, N. Y., on the Central New England. Under the 
general tariffs the charge for diversion is $2, and on 
shipments reconsigned after reaching destination one-half 
the tariff rate from reconsigning point to the new des- 
tination, minimum 2% cents per 100 pounds, is applied. 


The Grand Trunk uses Montreal as a hold point for 
New England traffic, with special rates for the recon- 
signment of lumber and forest products, grain and grain 
products, hay and straw. The Central Vermont has simi- 
lar provisions, using St. Albans, Montpelier, and Brattle- 
boro as its recognized hold points. 


The Trunk Lines. 


As a general statement it may be said that the tariffs 
of the trunk lines provide a charge of $2 for reconsigning 
shipments before reaching original destination and $5 for 
reconsigning after reaching that destination. Some of 
them specify that the charge of $2 will apply also when 
the car is ordered forward before being placed for un- 
loading at original destination. 


The principal distinguishing feature of the present Trunk 
Line tariffs, as of the tariffs of the New England lines, 
is the general recognition of hold points and the applica- 
tion of special rates at such points. Some of the prin- 
cipal hold points on the trunk lines are Lyons, N. Y., on 
the New York Central; Sayre, Pa., on the Lehigh Valley; 
Altoona and Renovo, Pa., on the Pennsylvania; Hornell, 
N. Y., on the Erie; Oneonta, N. Y., on the Delaware & 
Hudson; and Evitts Creek, Md., on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
At some of these points the special charge for reconsign- 
ment is applicable to only a few commodities, notably 
grain and grain products, hay and straw; while at others 
a much wider range is permitted. In Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia vs. R. R. Co., supra, we sustained 
a charge of $2 per car for reconsignments at trunk line 
hold points after arrival of the shipments, and prescribed 
a maximum charge of $1 per car for diversion ordered before 
arrival for commodities directly involved in that proceed: 
ing. These charges are now in effect. 


The trunk lines also publish special provisions for the 
reconsignment of coal and coke, generally providing that 
no charge will be made for diversion en route to destina- 
tion, but imposing a charge of $2 per car for reconsign: 
ment at destination to a point either within or beyond 
the switching limits. The New York Central provides 
that no charge will be made if the request for reconsign- 
ment is received before the arrival of the shipment, al- 
though it may not be possible to effect the diversion be- 
fore arrival. Another provision of this company is for 
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the reconsignment of coal from place to place within yard 
limits at a charge of $3. 


Central Freight Association Lines. 


The general rules of the Pennsylvania lines west of 
Pittsburgh provide a charge of $2 for reconsignment en 
route or at destination, in the latter case if the request 
for reconsignment is received before the car has been 
placed for unloading. If request is received later the 
charge is $5. Exceptions are made in favor of lumber 
and articles taking lumber rates, which are reconsigned 
without charge prior to the arrival at destination. For 
reconsignment at destination before placement for un- 
loading the charge is $2, and after such placement, $3. 
Grain, generally speaking, is reconsigned from track with- 
out extra charge, under special provisions for application 
at various points on the line. The charge for reconsign- 
ment of coal, coke and iron ore en route is $2 per car 
and the same charge is applied at destination before ship- 
ments are placed for unloading. For reconsignment to 
points beyond switching limits after placement the charge 
is $5 per car, and for reconsignment to points within 
switching limits the local switching charge is applied. 
No extra charge is made for a change in consignee which 
does not require additional switching. 

The general rules of the New York Central lines west 
of Buffalo and of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis are substantially the same as those of the Penn- 
sylvania, above described, but numerous exceptions are 
made affecting reconsignments at Chicago, Detroit, Louis- 
ville and other points, and in favor of grain, coal and 
other commodities. The Wabash Railroad has no general 
reconsigning rules in effect, but publishes provisions for 
the reconsignment of apples at the through rate, with the 
addition of 11% cents per 100 pounds, minimum $5 per 
car; also for the reconsignment of grain at Chicago. 


Lines in Southern Classification Territory. 


The present practices of the southern lines are more 
diverse than those of the trunk line or New England 
carriers. The Southern Railway -Company imposes a 
charge of $5 for reconsigning commodities in general, 
either before or after reaching billed destination, with 
exceptions in favor of fresh fruits and vegetables, fresh 
meats, and other perishable commodities, on which no 
charge is made. The general rule of the Atlantic Coast 
Line does not permit reconsignment except under one or 
more of five conditions, which are: (1) Insolvency of 
consignee; (2) refusal by consignee on account of unrea- 
sonable delay; (3) refusal growing out of the act of God 
or the public enemy; (4) bona fide rejection by consignee, 
not for the purpose of securing reconsignment; (5) phys- 
ical inability of the carrier to deliver as billed. When 
any of these conditions exist, reconsignment is made 
without charge. Exceptions are made in favor of fruits 
and other perishables, at all points, and pig iron at Pin- 
ner’s Point, Va., which may be reconsigned in the ab- 
sence of any of the five conditions. Prior to Dec. 27, 1915, 
the practice of the Southern Railway was substantially 
the same as this. The Mobile & Ohio now reconsigns 
without charge and without imposing the conditions 
named. The general rule of the Louisville & Nashville 
is similar to that of the Southern. Exceptions as to coal 
and coke apply on shipments to New Orleans, Memphis, 
East St. Louis and the Ohio River cities and points be- 
yond the Ohio. They provide that when shipments are 
billed to be held in a terminal yard for reconsignment 
to a point beyond that served by the yard the charge 
is $2. If cars are not so billed and are placed for un- 
loading, the charge for reconsignment either to another 
delivery point at the same station or beyond is $3. De- 
livery of cars so held at terminal yards at points served 
by the yards is apparently without extra charge. It is 
also provided that after a car of coal has been placed 
on a team track for unloading, a change of consignee 
at the same placement is charged $2. At New Orleans 
and Memphis no charge is made for the reconsignment 
of “hold” cars of coal if orders for reconsignment are 
received within 24 hours after arrival at the terminal 
yard. Fresh fruits and vegetables are reconsigned with- 
out extra charge. 

Western Lines. 


_In general it may be said that the rules of the western 
lines are more liberal than those of the eastern and 
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southern lines in the matter of permitting reconsignments 
without charge in addition to the through freight rates. 
The Chicago & Northwestern, for example, makes no 
charge for reconsignment en route and none for recon- 
signment at destination before placement on unloading 
tracks. When the order is given after such placement 
the charge is $2. No reconsignments are permitted in 
local ‘switching movements in Chicago. A mere change 
in name of consignee at destination is not considered a 
reconsignment and is permitted without charge. No 
charge is made for reconsignment of fruits or vegetables, 
except potatoes, with some territorial modifications. For 
the reconsignment of coal and coke at Chicago and 
Peoria there is no charge when the reconsignment order 
is in the possession of the carrier when the shipment 
arrives, otherwise a charge of $2 applies. At other points, 
if the first reconsignment is made before the arrival of 
the car, or within 24 hours after the first 7 a. m. follow- 
ing notice of arrival, no charge is made. After the first 
24 hours the charge is $2. Charges for the second and 
third reconsignments of coal and coke are $3 and $5, 
respectively, and no more than three reconsignments 
will be made. Special rules apply to the reconsignment 
of grain at Chicago and Milwaukee. The general rule 
of the Illinois Central provides for reconsignment without 
extra charge if request is given in time to permit the 
shipment to move over a route via which a through rate 
is in effect. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul provides 
for its lines east of the Missouri River that carload 
freight of all kinds, except fruits and vegetables, may 
be reconsigned before delivery to a point beyond in the 
same general direction at a charge of $2. When the 
destination of the shipment is changed before the car 
reaches the billed destination, no charge is made: One 
of the principal exceptions is in favor of shipments of 
coal at St. Paul, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., where for the first reconsignment, if made before 
the arrival of the car or within 24 hours thereafter, no 
charge is made. For reconsignments after 24 hours the 
charge is $2. Fruits and vegetables, except potatoes, at 
Chicago, are reconsigned without charge. Grain is also 
excepted from the general rule, but is subject to charges 
under various conditions. The general rule of the St. 
Paul for its lines west of the Missouri permits recon- 
signment without charge, but shipments of grain, grain 
products, hay, straw, potatoes and onions reconsigned in 
transit, or after arrival] at original destination, or held 
in transit for orders, are subject to a charge of $2 per 
car for the service. No charge is made for the change 
of the name of consignee at destination. The general 
rule and principal exceptions of the Northern Pacific 
are similar to those of the western lines of the St. Paul. 
The lines of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system 
permit reconsignment at the through rate without extra 
charge, but with exceptions applicable to particular traf- 
fic. Charges are made for the reconsignment of coal 
and lumber, the former being $2 for reconsignment en 
route or within 24 hours after the first 7 a. m. following 
arrival, and the latter $5 en route and $6 within 24 hours 
after arrival. One dollar is added to these rates for 
each subsequent period of 24 hours and no reconsignment 
is permitted after 72 hours. The general rule of the 
Union Pacific provides a charge of $2 for a change of 
destination before placement for unloading. After place- 
ment the charge is $2, with the addition of tariff charge 
for necessary switching. Additional reconsignments are 
made at the same rates. When no joint rate is published 
and the tariff rates to and from the point of reconsign- 
ment are applied, no charge is made for reconsignment. 
Exceptions are made in favor of lumber, coal and coke, 
grain and grain products, alfalfa meal, cement, green 
fruits, live stock and some other commodities. No charge 
is made for the first reconsignment of coal or coke if 
made before the arrival of the car at billed destination 
or within 24 hours thereafter. For the first reconsign- 
ment after 24 hours the charge is $2 and the charges 
for additional reconsignment are progressively higher, 
but no more than three reconsignments of coal are per- 
mitted. When the reconsigning order is presented within 
24 hours after arrival at destination, a change in con- 
signee or location within a terminal is made with out charge 
unless additional switching is required, in which case the 
switching tariff applies. 
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The Proposed Tariffs. 


Neither the general necessity of the reconsigning serv- 
ice nor the general propriety of a charge for the service 
may be said to be in issue in this proceeding. In many 
cases we have considered these questions and have held 
that reconsigning services should be performed by the 
carriers in connection with their transportation services, 
and under the circumstances of record in those cases 
have held that a charge for the service, in addition to 
the freight rate, based upon cost and including a reason- 
able profit, is proper. Beekman Lumber Co. vs. K. C. S. 
Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C., 86 (The Traffic World, July 17, 1909, 
p. 121); Detroit Traffic Assn. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 
21 I. C. C., 257 (The Traffic World, July 8, 1911, p? 90); 
The Detroit Reconsigning Case, 25 I. C. C., 392 (The 
Traffic World, Dec. 28, 1912, p. 1081); Central Commercial 
Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 114 (The Traffic World, 
June 14, 1913, p. 1254); Charles Becker vs. P. M. R. C., 28 
I. C. C., 645 (The Traffic World, Jan. 17, 1914, p. 101); Doran 
& Co. vs. N., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 33 I. C. C., 523 (The 
Traffic World, April 24, 1915, p. 879); and Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia vs. R. R. Co., supra. Nothing 
in this record warrants a modification of these general 
views. It is therefore unnecessary to review the allega- 
tions of either protestants or carriers bearing upon these 
general questions. The carriers, in the tariffs now before 
us, are not proposing a withdrawal of the reconsigning 
service, and the questions here to be considered pertain 
to the reasonableness and propriety of the proposed 
charges and rules under the peculiar circumstances of 
traffic and situation of record in this case. 

Although the adoption of the proposed tariffs would 
result in materially greater uniformity in reconsigning 
reguiations than now exists, there. would still remain 
many deviations from uniformity, not only through ex- 
ceptions affecting particular commodities and localities, 
but to some extent in the general or basic rules them- 
selves. The proposed general rules of the Erie Railroad 
Company are here presented as a basis for discussion: 


DEFINITION. 


1. For the purpose of applying the following rules, the term 
“diversion or reconsignment’’ means a change in the name of 
the consignee, change in the name of consignor; change in the 
route at owner’s request; change in destination; any instruc- 
a necessary to effect delivery and not shown on original 
billing. 


REQUESTS FOR DIVERSION OR RECONSIGNMENT. 


2. If request is made for the diversion or reconsignment of 
freight in carloads, this company will make diligent effort to 
locate the shipment and effect diversion or reconsignment, but 
will not be responsible for failure to effect the diversion or 
reconsignment desired unless such failure is due to negligence 
of its employes. 


CHARGE FOR DIVERSION OR RECONSIGNMENT. 

3. If a car is diverted or reconsigned in transit prior to ar- 
rival at original destination, or if the original destination is 
served by a terminal yard, then prior to arrival at such ter- 
minal yard a charge of $2 per car will be made for such 
service, except as otherwise provided in rules 5 and 8 

4. If order for diversion or reconsignment of car is placed 
with the local freight agent at billed destination, or other 
designated officer, in time to permit instructions being given 
to yard employes prior to arrival at such billed destination or 
terminal yard serving such destination, a charge of $2 per car 
will be made for such service, except as otherwise provided 
for in rule 8. 

5. When a car is stopped prior to arrival at original billed 
destination on request made by consignee or consignor, a 
charge of $2 per car will be made for such service and the 
point were the car is stopped will be considered the des- 
tination of the freight. 

6. If the car is reconsigned after arrival at original billed 
destination or terminal yard serving such destination, or if re- 
forwarded without being unloaded, a charge of $5 per car will 
be made if the car is reconsigned or reforwarded to a point 
outside the switching limits. 

RECONSIGNMENT WITHIN SWITCHING LIMITS AFTER 
PLACEMENT. 


7. Cars that have been placed for unloading and which are 
subsequently reforwarded to a point within the switching limits 
of the billed destination will not be subject to reconsignment 
charge, but will be subject to the published industrial or local 
tariff rate on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and state commissions, in addition to the rate from point of 
origin to billed destination. : 


RECONSIGNMENTS WITHIN SWITCHING LIMITS BEFORE 
PLACEMENT. 


8. (a) A single change in the name of the consignee at first 
destination, and (or) a single change in the designation of his 
place of delivery at first destination, will be allowed without 
charge if order is received in time to permit instructions heing 
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given to yard employes prior to arrival of car at first destina- 
tion or at the terminal yard serving such destination. 

(b) If such orders are received in time to permit instructions 
to be given to yard employes within twenty-four hours after 
— of car at terminal yard a charge of $2 per car wil! he 
made. : 

(c) If such orders are received subsequent to twenty-four 
hours after arrival of car at terminal yard.a charge of $5 per 
car will be made. 


FREIGHT RATE APPLICABLE. 


9. These rules and charges will apply whether shipments are 
handled on local rates, joint rates or combination of inter. 
mediate fates. The through rate to be applied under these 
rules is the rate on file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or state commission from point of origin via the recon- 
signing point to final destination in effect on date of shipment 
from point of origin. If the rate from original point of ship- 
ment to final destination is not applicable through the point at 
which the car is reconsigned, in connection with the line moy- 
ing the traffic to that point, the sums of the locals will apply, 
plus reconsigning charge. 


LIMITATION OF DIVERSION OR RECONSIGNMENT AcC- 
COUNT OF EMBARGO. 


10. No freight can be reconsigned or diverted under these 
rules to a station or point of delivery against which an em- 
bargo has been placed, either during the existence or subse- 
quent to the removal of such embargo, unless such freight was 
forwarded from point of origin prior to the date effective of 
the embargo or subsequent to its removal. 


These general rules, in substance but with some varia- 
tion, are proposed by practically all of the roads of the 
country, with the exception of the principal New England 
lines. Their effect would bea substantial increase in 
charges for a great majority of the reconsignments as 
now performed, especially in the west. In some instances 
of particular roads and traffic, reductions would be ef- 
fected. In the preceding section of the report it has been 
shown that many of the roads now have general recon- 
signing rules which impose charges of $2 and $5 for the 
service, but that numerous exceptions are made in favor 
of particular traffic. The most common exceptions are 
in favor of coal, lumber, grain and certain perishable 
commodities, especially fruits and vegetables: It is not 
proposed by the schedules under suspension to make any 
change in rules or charges with respect to reconsignment 
of fresh or green fruits and vegetables, including pota- 
toes, onions, fresh berries and melons. The character 
of these commodities indicates the propriety of making 
them an exception to any general rule. The principal 
contentions in the record before us have centered upon 
the proposed increases in reconsignment charges on com- 
modities now excepted from the application of the gen- 
eral reconsignment rules, and to which it is proposed 
to apply those rules as revised in the suspended tariffs. 
These proposed increases are opposed on account of the 
alleged peculiar needs of the particular traffic affected. 

The present charge at the New England gateways is 
usually $2, but the New England lines propose merely 
to discontinue their special charges and rules for hold 
points, leaving in effect upon reconsigned traffic at all 
points the freight rates and minimum charges outlined 
in the preceding section of the report. Under these 
changes the use of the present hold points for reconsign- 
ing would not be denied; on the contrary, witnesses for 
the carriers expressed the belief. that under the proposed 
rules shipments for reconsignment would still be billed 
largely to those points, but that the higher charges pro- 
posed would reduce the number of reconsignments at 
such points, thus relieving congestion and spreading the 
service among a greater number of stations. It is there 
fore apparent that the matter of principal concern to the 
shippers is not the discontinuance of tariff designation 
of hold points but the proposed increase in charges. 
They urge that the carriers should continue the present 
provisions as compensation for their irregular service. 

We shall now discuss separately the foregoing rules. 


Rule 1.—Definition. 


The enlargement of the definition of reconsignment to 
include a change in the name of the consignor is largely 
an innovation. Examination of the current tariffs of 
20 important lines and systems discloses but one, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, now having such a pro- 
vision. This feature of the proposed rules was not made 
the subject of specific protest, and it has received com- 
paratively little attention in the record. The present 
tariffs of the Santa Fe, as understood, impose no charge 
for a change in consignor. The proposed tariffs appar: 
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ently would impose charges of $2 and $5 for the service. 
The issuing of a new bill of lading changing the name 
of the consignor is undoubtedly a service for which a 
reasonable charge should be made in addition to the rate. 
In the absence of more specific evidence of cost, it must 
pe held that the carriers have not justified the charges 
proposed. Upon the facts before us it appears that a 
charge of $1 for this service would not be excessive, and 
it is our conclusion that a charge has been justified to 
that extent. 

A representative of Swift & Co., a shipper of live 
stock, fresh meats, packing-house products, and dairy 
products; appeared in opposition to the proposed charges 
for “change in route at owner’s request.” He testified 
that shipments of those commodities originating at Mis- 
souri River points and routed through Chicago to eastern 
destinations are diverted, when delayed, at Joliet, IIl., 
via the Michigan Central Railroad, thus saving 24 hours 
in time as compared with the route through Chicago. 
It is claimed that such changes are in the interest of 
the carriers, avoiding claims for the loss of the perishable 
commodities and reducing stops for icing; therefore, no 
charge should be made. It would appear that a change 
in route largely in the carrier’s interest would ordinarily 
be made by the carrier of its own volition, obtaining the 
shipper’s consent when necessary. The tariff apparently 
assumes that a request by the shipper springs primarily 
from his prospective benefit. A tariff provision which 
would require the weighing and balancing of the respect- 
ive benefits of carrier and shipper would be largely in- 
operative and would give opportunity for abuse. This 
witness and others claimed also that no charge should 
be made for a reconsignment or change in route made 
necessary by an embargo or by the confiscation of freight. 
The justice of this view is apparent, and in this case 
a tariff provision seems practicable. It is our conclusion 
that an exception should be made to cover such cases 
The exception in favor of such shipments should be so 
stated as to prevent undue preference through abuse 
thereof. 

The fourth clause of the definition was the subject of 
much criticism from protestants on the ground of indefi- 
niteness and the possibility of its application to delivery 
instructions which would not involve any change in bill- 
ing or carrier records. It was the unanimous testimony 
of the carrier witnesses that a charge for the execution 
of a delivery order not requiring a change in billing was 
not intended. This should be made clear in the tariffs. 


Rule 2. 


Proposed rule 2 is a continuation of the present common 
rule and requires no comment. 


Rule 3. 


tule 3 contemplates a charge of $2 for the service of 
intercepting a chipment before it reaches its billed des- 
tination and forwarding it to a different destination. The 
difficulties sometimes encountered in thus intercepting a 
shipment have been described. In addition, a change of 
destination often involves switching and the holding of 
the car at point of diversion. We find that the proposed 
charge has been justified. 

Most of the carriers propose also the following rule, to 
te carried as a note under rule 3: 


On shipments originating within the switching limits of sta- 
tions on the lines of this carrier, no charge for diversion or 
reconsignment will be assessed if orders for such diversion or 
reconsignment are received at initial billing point before car 
leaves the yard at which the road haul begins. 


Several of the protestants attacked this rule on the 
ground that it would result in unjust discrimination 
against shipments originating at points outside switching 
limits. For example, a shipment originating at Iola, Kan., 
reconsigned at Kansas City to a point beyond, would be 
Subject to a reconsigning charge, while a competing 
shipment, originating at.a point within the switching 
limits of Kansas City, would be reconsigned without 
charge at the yard marking the beginning of the road 
haul. Protestants assume that the carrier service in 
these eases would be the same; but this is not evident. 
The provision appears to be related to others in which 
a inore or less arbitrary distinction is drawn between 
road service and service within terminals. The evidence 
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of record is insufficient to determine whether unjust dis- 
crimination would result from the application of the note 
in question. 

Rules 4 and 6. 


Rules 4 and 6 are in a sense related, as they both deal 
with reconsignment from billed destination, the one on 
orders placed before the arrival of the shipment, the 
other after. 

These proposals are earnestly resisted by protestants 
representing the grain, feed, hay and wholesale lumber in- 
terests of New England and the middle states, who now 
reconsign at-the hold points in those sections. The pres- 
ent charge for reconsignment at trunk line hold points on 
orders received by the carrier before the arrival of the 
shipments is $1 per car, and on orders received after 
arrival, $2. The proposed tariffs would make the same 
charges on shipments billed to hold points for reconsign- 
ment as on shipments reconsinged at final destination, 
namely, $2 and $5 per car. 


The use of the hold points in trunk line territory, par- 
ticularly in connection with the traffic in grain, grain 
products, hay and straw, was described in the report in 
Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. R. R. Co., 38 
I. C. C., at page 552 (supra). Complainants in that case 
again appeared in this proceeding and repeated and ampli- 
fied their testimony regarding the necessity of the recon- 
signing service at hold points. The New England dealers 
in those commodities testify similarly, with added force 
derived from their greater distance from points of ship- 
ment and the consequent greater irregularity in the de- 
livery of their shipments. In addition to the New Eng- 
land gateways already mentioned, these dealers use also 
the trunk line hold points, especially Lyons and Hornell, 
N. Y. The commodities are purchased’ largely in Central 
Freight Association and Western Trunk Line territories. 
From 75 to 80 per cent of the shipments are billed di- 
rectly to customers—retail dealers and consumers through- 
out New England—and the remaining 20 to 25 per cent 
are billed to hold points for reconsignment as needed. 
During the past year, owing to the unusual irregularity 
of railroad service, the proportion of reconsigned ship- 
ments has been much larger. They are used to supply 
demands which can be met in time by shipping directly 
from the territory of production. A witness of 30 years’ 
experience in the grain business at Boston testified that 
the hold points were established by the New England 
railroads some 30 years ago. Formerly grain was billed 
to Boston, and its subsequent distribution to points of 
consumption frequently involved delays and back hauls. 
The Boston & Maine first established hold points at Me- 
chanicville and Rotterdam Junction, N. Y., and its ex- 
ample was soon followed by the New Haven and the 
Boston & Albany at points on their lines. At first the 
free time at hold points was four days, and the demur- 
rage charge was $1 per day thereafter. No charge was 
then made for the reconsignment, but later a charge of 
$1 and finally of $2 was made. The free time has been 
reduced successively from four days to two days and 
from two days to one day. At present a great majority 
of reconsignments in New England and trunk line ter- 
ritories are made at the hold points. ' 


The dealers testify that they would prefer to bill all 
of their shipments directly to customers, but. that this 
would not meet the needs of the trade. They say that 
if assurance could be given of a transit time of 15 days, 
or even of 30 days, from Chicago to Providence, for ex- 
ample, purchases could be so regulated as to dispense 
with so-called “transit grain.” Numerous exhibits were 
filed showing the period in transit of shipments received 
by the New England dealers. The following is repre- 
sentative and covers shipments of oats, corn and feed 
received by the Webster-Tapper Company of Boston dur- 
ing the first four months of 1917. It is intended to show 
the delay and irregularity in movement, and, from the 
shippers’ standpoint, the loss of car efficiency chargeable 
to the carriers. In arriving at the “fair average time” 
the protestants used as a basis an allowance of 14 days 
for the movement from Chicago to Boston, with corre- 
sponding allowances for different distances. The state- 
ment includes 70 reconsigned cars, nearly all of which 
were ordered reconsigned before arrival at hold points. 
Details are given as to each shipment, but it is deemed 
urnecessary to reproduce them. The destinations arv 
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various points in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 


Rhode Island. 
TRANSIT PERIOD OF SHIPMENTS OF OATS, CORN AND 


FEED, RECEIVED BY WEBSTER-TAPPER COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 30, 1917. 
5 £° 


-_ 
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* Point of shipment. 


Bay City, 
Buffalo, N. 
Bowersville, Ohio .. 
Barce, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Columbus, Ohio.... 
Cottage Grove, Ind. 
Charlestown, Ohio.. 
Columbus Grove, O. 
Chillicothe, Ohio .. 
Deshler, Ohio 

East Joliet, Ill 
Faribault, Minn. ... 
Gerard Point, Pa... 
Greencastle, Pa. .. 
Indianapolis, Ind. .. 
Kansas City, Mo. .. 
Kingston, Ohio .... 
Sedalia, Ohio ...... 
Lancaster, Pa. ..... 
Ludlow Falls, Ohio. 
La Paz, Ind 
Minneapolis, Minn... : 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 110 
Midland, Ont. 80 
Owasso, Mich. .... eae 
ne, OE eS 50 
Pekin, IIl. aes 
Philadelphia, beers 11 
Rensselaer, Ind. ... 2 are 
Syracuse, N. Y 7 11 
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Toledo, Ohi 2 8 52 
Tiffin, Ohio 103 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 20 
Xenia, Ohio 
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The service subsequent to arrival in reconsigning cars 
from hold points does not differ materially from that in 
reconsigning cars from other principal points of recon- 
signment. As already stated, 24 hours’ free time is al- 
lowed on cars held for reconsignment, computed from 
the first 7 a. m. following arrival. On a car arriving at 
8 a. m., for example, this rule gives practically two days’ 
free time. The reconsigned shipments are allowed in 
addition the same free time for loading and unloading 
at origin and destination as is allowed direct shipments. 
The reason for this allowance without charge does not 
appear. Witnesses for the carriers who were questioned 
upon this point expressed the opinion that no free time 
should be allowed cars held for reconsignment. Shippers, 
on the other hand, declared that the carriers should 
allow the time as a part of their service under the freight 
rate. 

Under the conditions described in the record and evi- 
denced by the exhibits, one of which is here reproduced, 
it is clear that shippers during the winter of 1916-17 
were at sea concerning the movement and arrival of their 
shipments. Attempts were made to secure data as to 
the regularity of movement in more normal periods, but 
without success. It was claimed, however, by the New 
England shippers that at no time has the movement of 
grain and feed from the west been sufficiently regular to 
enable them to dispense with the reconsigning service 
altogether. 

Both carriers and shippers support their contentions 
largely by illustrations drawn from the extraordinary con- 
ditions of the past 10 months. The carriers point out 
the special delays of reconsigned cars and their contribu- 
tion to the congestion of terminals and other hold points 
where cars are held for reconsignment. The shippers, 
on the other hand, contend that the unusual delays of 
reconsigned cars are the result and not the cause of 
the congestion; that direct shipments have been delayed 
in equal proportion; and that the delays and general 
irregularities in service render the reconsigning service 
peculiarly necessary and proper while they continue, and 
should not be held to justify increased charges. How- 
ever, neither justification nor condemnation of the pro- 
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posed rules may be based wholly upon those conditions, 
which are largely the effect of unprecedented causes. The 
war demands and the enormous production in certain 
lines in 1916 started an unusually large flow of traffic 
from all parts of the country toward the Atlantic sea- 
board, principally for export. In the absence of adequate 
ocean shipping facilities, the traffic accumulated, first at 
the ports, but successively at points farther west, until 
the effects were felt acutely as far as Chicago and to 
some extent throughout the country. Embargoes and 
other extraordinary measures were resorted to. Demur. 
rage charges were greatly increased to hasten the release 
of cars held for shipper’s benefit, whether for reconsign- 
ment or for loading or unloading. While these conditions 
must. be given due weight, the consideration of rules for 
general application must have due regard to established 
principles. In the facts shown there is no sufficient rea- 
son for adopting a new or different test of the reasonable- 
ness of the reconsigning service or of the charges therefor. 


The charges proposed in paragraphs 4 and 6 are also 
strongly opposed by the wholesale lumber interests. Lum- 
ber traffic, at the present day, moves largely from the 
south and from the Pacific coast to the north and east. 
Much of the lumber supply of Official Classification ter- 
ritory moves from the south through Cape Charles, Va., 
Hagerstown, Md., and the Ohio River and Mississippi 
River gateways, from Cincinnati on the east to St. Louis 
on the west. Cape Charles is an important recognized 
hold point on the Pennsylvania. At present there is no 
charge for reconsignment of lumber at ‘Cape Charles, 
whether orders are received before the arrival of ship- 
ments or after. There is a charge of $5 per car for 
reconsignment at Hagerstown, but none for reconsign- 
ments ordered before arrival. At Cincinnati the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern reconsign free before or after arrival. 
Several other lines make no charge if ordered before 
arrival, but charge $2 after arrival and before placement, 
and $3 after placement. Mounds, on hte Illinois Central, 
and Cairo, on the Mobile & Ohio, are important recon- 
signing points for lumber, and no charge is made at either 
point. This is. also true generally at points on the south- 
western lines. At all of these points the proposed rules 
are intended to apply and would therefore increase the 
charges on a majority of reconsigned lumber shipments 
from the south. Eastbound shipments of lumber and 
shingles from Washington and Oregon are largely billed 
to hold points for reconsignment. Among these points 
are Laurel, Mont., on the Northern Pacific, Whitefish, 
Mont., on the Great Northern, Aberdeen, S. D., on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Pocatello, Idaho, on the 
Union Pacific, and Lincoln, Neb., on the Burlington. 
There are many others. Under the present tariffs such 
shipments are allowed 10 days’ stop at these points for 
reconsignment, without charge for that service but sub- 
ject to the usual demurrage charges. After 10 days local 
rates to and from the reconsigning point are applied. 
Formerly the Northern Pacific charged $5 per car for all 
reconsignments of these commodities, but competition of 
the other lines, it is said, forced a change. Under the 
proposed tariffs 10 days would still be allowed for re- 
consignment, but a reconsignment charge of $5 would be 
made. On reconsignments ordered before arrival the 
charge would be $2. 


Witnesses for the carriers testified that lumber recon- 
signments on their lines have greatly increased in number 
in recent years and have become very burdensome. As 
some of the southern roads make a charge for reconsign- 
ment, shippers route their traffic, as far as practicable, 
over other lines. A witness for the Mobile & Ohio, which 
road makes no charge, testified that the railroads are 
now expected to be “rolling lumber yards.” No figures 
were given showing the increase in lumber reconsign- 
ments. A witness for the Northern Pacific, however, on 
which line such reconsignments are numerous, filed an 
exhibit showing the increase in reconsignments of all 
commodities effected through the office of the freight 
claim agent of that company for the period 1908 to 1916 
to be 566.4 per cent, while the freight ton-miles increased 
only 56.8 per cent. 

Much testimony was offered bearing upon the commer- 


cial value and necessity of reconsignment of lumber which 
it is not necessary or practicable to detail fully in this 
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report. However, no claim is made of any inherent diffi- 
culty in storing lumber. Some of the wholesale lumber 
dealers, located at Philadelphia and New York, reconsign 
from 20 to 25 per cent of their lumber; others, at Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus and other points, from 75 to 100 per 
cent. Dealers in yellow pine buy their stock at the saw- 
mills in the south, paying for it when shipped and in 
some cases advancing the cash before shipment. The 
lumber is distributed to customers while in, transit, ac- 
cording to their needs. This method is said to be of 
special value to the small manufacturers who cannot 
afford to maintain sales agencies. Therefore, it is claimed, 
any restriction of reconsignment would tend to throw the 
business into the hands of large concerns. Direct dealing 
between the mill and the northern retailers is handi- 
capped by distance. Transit cars, it is said, are of great 
benefit to the lumber business in times of car shortage. 


Recently about one-half of the lumber shipments from 
the Pacific coast have been reconsigned, but ordinarily 
the proportion is only about 20 per cent. The Pacific 
coast shippers stress the necessity of reconsigning shin- 
gles, most of which are manufactured by small mills 
which have little or no storage capacity. Shingles are 
not only bulky, but it is said they absorb moisture in 
storage, which increases their weight, affording an addi- 
tional reason for prompt shipment. They are sold to 
wholesale dealers as soon as manufactured and are im- 
mediately consigned to Minnesota Transfer, or to some 
other hold point. They are in a majority of cases sold 
before reaching .those points and are rebilled to final 
destination. Seventy-two per cent of the shipmeiuts of 
shingles are thus-reconsigned. The shippers claim that 
their business has been built up under present methods 
and has been solicited and encouraged by the’ carriers 
for at least 20 years. 


The lumber dealers contend that the performance of 
these services for many years under the through rates 
raises a strong presumption that the services are com- 
pensated by the rates. Witnesses for the carriers con- 
tend as strongly that the reconsigning services were 
never considered in fixing the rates. Positive proof of 
either contention is lacking. It may be assumed that the 
necessity for the reconsigning service arose almost at the 
beginning of railroad transportation, under circumstances 
which made it desirable to stop shipments before reach- 
ing their original destinations and send them to other 
points. Insolvency of the original consignee was doubtless 
one of these circumstances. To require the shipment 
to proceed to its original destination and to be reshipped 
would often result in useless transportation service. Per- 
mission to stop short of destination and to reship at local 
rates would be a natural step in the development of the 
practice, succeeded by the application of through rates, 
where in effect, from origin to the new destination. At 
first, as reasonably shown by the evidence, the reconsign- 
ments were few in number, corresponding to the peculiar 
exigencies which called for the service. One witness, who 
testified from his experience as a railroad agent as early 
as 1870, stated that reconsignments at that time were 
very rare and that the practice of reconsigning as a 
fundamental business process was then practically un- 
known. The reconsignments were then made without extra 
charge. It is the theory of the carriers, confirmed partly 
by memory and partly by tradition, that the present prac- 
tice of shipping commodities before determining their 
final destination or consignee, leaving those factors to 
be determined while the shipments are en route, is a 
comparatively recent development, although it appears 
that the reconsignment of yellow pine lumber has been 
practiced to some extent for many years. 


While the expenses of the earlier reconsignments were, 
of course, included in the carriers’ expenses as a whole, 
and to that extent were a factor in fixing the relation 
between expenses and revenues, in view of their infre- 
quency -it may be reasonably presumed that no special 
attention was given them in fixing specific rates. Wit- 
hesses for the carriers assert that the extension of the 
reconsigning service without charge has been the result 
of competition, the service operating as a bonus to secure 
traffic. The diverse practices of the carriers strongly 
confirm this view. Some of them have for many years 
Made a charge for the service. The fact is that even 
at present only a minor portion of the lumber shipments, 
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as a whole, are reconsigned. Upon the record we find 
that a charge for the service is proper. 

Retail lumber dealers, with investments in yards and 
stock aggregating many millions of dollars, appeared in 
active support of the proposed charges for reconsigning 
lumber. Their position is that the exaction of the same 
freight rates on their direct shipments as are charged 
the wholesale dealers are permitted to use without ex- 
points, with the additional service of reconsignment, is 
discriminatory. They allege that under present practices 
the wholesale dealers are permitted to use without ex- 
pense to them the railway equipment and yards for the 
storage of their stocks, while the retail dealers must pro- 
vide their own storage facilities at great expense. The 
fact that shippers are able to derive an advantage over 
competitors through the service of the carriers is, of 
course, not in itself a reason for condemning a trans- 
portation practice. It is alleged, however, that shipments 
are delayed through causes not arising from transporta- 
tion. When a shipment reaches a hold point unsold and 
the market is rising, the dealer has an incentive to hold 
his shipment awaiting a further advance in price. On 
a falling market, on the other hand, the customer defers 
his purchase. In either case, it is said, the car is de- 
tained, the terminal congested, and other shippers de- 
prived of the use of the carrier’s equipment and other 
facilities. Delays arising from such causes are to be 
unqualifiedly condemned. The fact that many of the 
wholesale lumber dealers reconsign practically all of their 
shipments, while the eastern grain dealers, whose situa- 
tion has been discussed, reconsign only from 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent of their shipments, indicates a radically 
different cause and purpose of the reconsignments in con- 
nection with the two classes of traffic. The possibility 
of such results of the carriers’ present practices supports 
the belief that adequate compensation for the full period 
of detention awaiting orders and, if necessary, a penalty 
in addition, are in the public interest. 

The proposal of the New England railroads to with- 
draw their special arrangements for reconsigning at the 
New England gateways is not justified upon the record. 
No evidence was offered in support of this proposal. 
The application of freight rates from the billed destina- 
tion to a new destination, although less than locals, would 
often result in much higher charges than are proposed 
for similar services in trunk line territory and in other 
portions of the country. Most of the rates on this traffic 
are the same to all New England points. Upon this record 
there appears to be no reason why the New England 
carriers should not be permitted to make effective at 
these so-called hold points the reconsignment charges 
which are approved in this report. The desire of the 
carriers to establish uniform rules throughout the coun- 
try covering the service of reconsignment is commendable, 
and it would seem that the beneficial results of such 
uniformity would be especially felt in the contiguous and 
relatively limited New England and trunk line territories. 

Rule 4 contains a provision operative upon condition 
that orders are received in time to permit instructions 
to be given to yard employes. This provision was at- 
tacked upon the ground of indefiniteness. It is asserted 
that it would afford opportunity for preferential treatment 
of shippers and would be the source of disputes between 
carriers and shippers respecting the sufficiency of time 
in specific cases for the transmission of instructions. 
The carriers reply that it is wholly impracticable to fix 
a definite period for application at all stations and under 
all circumstances and scout the idea of trouble with ship- 
pers in the administration of the rule. The New York 
Central has had in effect since 1907 a rule of substan- 
tially similar wording, and it is said that no difficulty. 
has been found in its operation. The proposed rule is 
clear as to intent, and if honestly administered it will 
probably result in a greater degree of justice to both 
carriers and shippers than could be realized from a rule 
which would attempt to fix a definite period for general 
application. 
~ Rule 6 provides a charge of $5 for reconsignment to 
a point “outside of the switching limits” if the car is 
“reforwarded without being unloaded.” This part of the 
rule must be considered in connection with rule 7, which, 
as will appear in a later paragraph, has been found to be 
justified. Rule 7 provides that cars “that have been 
placed for unloading and which are subsequently refor- 
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warded to a point within the switching limits” will be 
subject to the published industrial or local tariff rate. 
This comparison of rules 6 and 7 shows that in certain 
instances they would result in fourth section violations, 
as, for example, where a local switching charge in excess 
of $5 is applied to a car reforwarded to a point within 
the switching limits which is intermediate to a point out- 
side of those limits, and both points take the same 
through rate for the transportation of the shipment from 
point of origin. The difficulty arises from the fact that 
the carriers have constructed these two rules on conflict- 
_ing principles. In each case the car has reached its billed 
destination and has been placed for unloading. Under 
rule 6, if the car is then reforwarded to a point outside 
of the switching limits, the new movement is treated 
as a reconsignment, but if reforwarded to a point within 
the switching limits, it is treated as a reshipment. Upon 
the record before us there appears to be no difference 
in service which would explain this difference in treat- 
ment. It would seem that the correct principle has been 
applied in framing rule 7, for a car which has been placed 
for unloading at its original billed destination has in fact 
been delivered. A subsequent movement might therefore 
be properly regarded as a reshipment. Rule 6 should be 
given such revision as will eliminate fourth section viola- 
tions of the character outlined. 


With the -exception thus indicated we find that the 
charges proposed in rules 4 and 6 have been justified. 
These findings do not necessarily require the elimination 
of hold point practices. The general result will be to 
remove the differences in the charges for reconsignment 
between the recognized hold points and other points 
where reconsignment is or may be practiced. 


Rule 5. 


Rule 5 provides a charge of $2 for stopping a shipment 
before reaching its billed destination, to be held awaiting 
orders. The service contemplated includes the intercep- 
tion of the shipment and the switching of the car to a 
track for holding. -The principal criticism of this rule 
arises from the fact that the point at which the shipment 


is stopped is considered its perigee on to the effect that 
when notice of reconsignment is subsequently given and 
the shipment is reforwarded it is subjected to an addi- 
tional charge of $5 under rule 6, making an aggregate 
charge of $7 for the aggregate services of stopping, hold- 


ing and forwarding. The service already described as 
covered by rule 6 includes the setting out or switching 
of the car to a hold track. ‘The point is made that the 
switching to a hold track is covered by rule 5 as well 
as by rule 6. We have found, however, that a charge 
of $2 for reconsignment in transit has been justified, and 
in many instances to accomplish this service switching is 
unnecessary, while the service contemplated in rule 5 
requires switching to a hold track. The wording of rule 
5 is criticized because of the possibility that it may be 
interpreted to require a reconsignment charge on ship- 
ments stopped in transit for any purpose, such as icing 
or weighing. The rule should be so amended as to ex- 
clude stops for purposes other than delivery or reconsign- 
ment. We find that the charge proposed in rule 5 has 
been justified. 
Rule 7. 


By rule 7 the carriers propose to charge the published 
industrial or local tariff rate for reforwarding, to a point 
within switching limits, a car which has been placed for 
unloading. In support of this rule they point out that 
there is considerable variation in switching charges at 
terminals throughout the country, and that an adequate, 
uniform charge for the service here discussed would in 
some instances exceed the switching charge, while in 
others it would be less than that charge. The proposed 
rule meets with strong objection from the shippers at 
Chicago, where the switching charges are relatively high, 
but is acceptable to the shippers ,at Sioux City, where 
the switching charges are relatively low. The question 
thus presented is whether the charge for the service con- 
templated in rule 7 should differ from the switching 
charge in effect in the same terminal. The record before 
us shows no essential difference in service between the 
reforwarding, to a point within switching limits, of a car 
which has been placed for unloading and the usual switch- 
ing of a car within the same limits. It would seem, there- 
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fore, that the charges for these services should not differ, 
We find that rule 7 has been justified. 


Rule 8. 


The charges proposed ih rule 8 in particular, and to a 
less extent, the preceding rules also, are subject to vigor-. 
ous opposition from the coal-shipping interests. To under. 
stand this opposition fully it is necessary to review the 
present methods of shipping and marketing coal. 

As the consuming territory for coal is coextensive with 
the country, and the areas of production, especially of 
anthracite coal, are local, it follows that much of the coal 
traffic is long distance. The consumption of coal varies 
greatly with the season and with’ industrial activity. The 
matter of adequate car supply at mines has been a matter 
of difficulty for many years and numerous cases involving 
the distribution of cars at mines during periods of car 
shortage have come before us. Although the type of 
equipment required to fill particular orders sometimes 
varies, depending upon the kind and quantity of coal de- 
sired and the consignee’s unloading facilities, it is the 
general practice of mines during periods of car shortage 
to load to capacity all available equipment regardless 
of its type or the requirements of particular consumers. 
In some cases coal is billed at the mines; in others, at 
some junction point more or less distant, which serves 
as the weighing and billing agency for a group of mines. 
Coal frequently moves from the mines in solid trains, 
billed to wholesale dealers or mine sales agents at indus- 
trial centers. Upon its arrival at a terminal yard serving 
the destination, the carrier’s agent at that point notifies 
the consignees, usually by telephone, of the arrival of 
their shipments, requesting instructions for disposition. 
Upon receipt of such instructions the cars are ordered 
switched to points of delivery. A small portion may 
be reconsigned to other stations. To show the _ prev- 
alence of the practice of reconsignment at destination, a 
large number of coal dealers, representing the different 
communities, testified that practically all of the coal han- 
dled by them at New Orleans is reconsigned; at Min- 
neapolis, 90 per cent; at Chicago, 50 to 90 per cent; at 
Louisville, 75 per cent; at Omaha, practically all; at Al- 
bany, from 30 per cent to practically all. Of the coal 
shipments of the Michigan Central to Detroit, Mich.. in 
October, 1916, 65 per cent were reconsigned; of the ship- 
ments of New York Central lines to Chicago in the same 
month, 41 per cent. These figures include reconsignments 
of anthracite coal as well as of bituminous. A witness 
for the Erie testified that on the lines of that company 
east of Salamanca, N. Y., during three months of 1916, 
only 1 per cent of the anthracite coal shipments was 
reconsigned. It is presumed, however, that reconsign- 
ments on connecting lines and within switching limits 
were not included in this estimate. 


The present tariffs governing charges for the reconsign- 
ment of coal differ greatly, as shown in the preceding 
section of the report. The eastern carriers, as a rule, 
but with some exceptions, charge $2 for reconsignment 
at destination, but nothing for a diversion en route. The 
lines carrying eastern coal to Chicago, Detroit and Min- 
neapolis, for example, reverse this rule, making no charge 
for reconsigning coal at destination, but making a charge 
of $2 for a diversion in transit. This difference in prac- 
tice is not explained. It is possible that on account of 
the shorter hauls the reconsignments between terminals 
in eastern territory serve the purpose to some extent of 
the reconsignments within terminals at western cities. 
Western coal delivered at Chicago is reconsigned without 
charge either in transit or at destination, provided the 
order is received before the arrival of the shipment. If 
received after arrival, the charge is $2. With respect to 
other cities, generally speaking, however, coal is now re- 
consigned within switching limits by the western roads 
without charge. The respondents propose to make the 
same general rules and practices apply to coal as to other 
commodities. Under present practices subdivision (b) of 
rule 8 would require a charge of $2 per car upon a very 
large proportion of coal shipned to Chicago and other 
western cities, and on most of the eastern lines the pro- 
posed rules would require an increase on reconsignment 
in transit, and under subdivision (c) on reconsignment at 
destination after 24 hours. 

Witnesses for the carriers assert that the service in 
reconsigning coal shipments is substantially the same as 
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that in reconsigning other traffic and that the reason for 
the present exceptional treatment of coal is competition 
among carriers. During the period from Jan. 24 to April 
1, 1917, charges similar to those now proposed were in 
effect on Illinois state traffic under permission of the 
public utilities commission of that state. A witness for 
the Illinois Central testified that during that period the 
number of reconsignments of state traffic, principally coal, 
was greatly reduced. For example, the number of cars 
of bituminous coal received by the Illinois Central at East 
St. Louis in October, 1916, was 3,530, of which 1654 were 
reconsigned. The number received in February, 1917, was 
2,220, of which 812 were reconsigned; of the 812, 779 were 
reconsigned in transit without charge, 30 were recon- 
signed at $2 each, and 3 at $5 each. No figures are given 
as to other points. 

In opposing the proposed charges, the protesting coal 
shippers claim that the present methods of handling coal 
are necessitated by the nature of the traffic and by the 
character of transportation service afforded by the carriers. 
They contend that the irregularity of the movement is 
such that it would be impossible to anticipate the arrival 
of shipments with sufficient certainty to ehable them to 
place reconsigning orders before the arrival of the ship- 
ments, thereby availing themselves of the free service 
proposed in subdivision (a) of rule 8; that advice from 
the carriers as to the location or progress of shipments 
is difficult to obtain, unreliable and often so delayed as 
to be valueless; hence it is necessary to await the arrival 
of the shipments before giving orders for disposition. 
Reconsignment is an expense to shippers and it is testi- 
fied that they would prefer to use direct shipments if 
the needs of customers could thereby be met. Numerous 
exhibits were filed by protestants showing the irregularity 
of the movement of coal from mines to Detroit, Chicago 
and Omaha during the past year. One of the Chicago 
protestants testified that for November, 1916, shipments 
of anthracite coal were in transit to Chicago from 10 to 
34 days; for December the variation was from 7 to 87 
days; and for January, 1917, from 6 to 64 days. Another 
Chicago shipper filed comparative statements showing that 
during January, February and March, 1917, the average 
period in transit of his coal shipments from Portsmouth, 
0., to his yards at Chicago was about 11% days. For the 
corresponding months of 1915, the period was less than 
5 days. 

The shorter hauls and resulting greater regularity of 
deliveries of Illinois coal at Chicago apparently enable 
shippers to give disposition orders on such coal before 
the arrival of the shipments. A witness for the Illinois 
Central testified that all but 5 per cent of the coal han- 
dled by that company into Chicago is either billed di- 
rectly or ordered reconsigned before arrival. At Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, however, much of the hard coal supply 
of those cities is shipped from the docks at Duluth and 
Superior, only about 145 miles distant. Shippers assert 
that if cars could be supplied regularly and promptly at 
point of shipment, and if deliveries at destination could 
be made without delay after arrival, reconsignments at 
destination would be unnecessary. Under existing condi- 
tions they find it necessary to reconsign much of their 
coal after arrival. The bituminous coal supply is shipped 
principally from southern Illinois, and in this case the 
distance results in conditions similar to those surrounding 
the shipment of eastern coal to Chicago. 

The protestants contend further that the reconsignment 
of coal, on the whole, assists rather than retards move- 
ment and release of cars. In that connection they refer 
to our findings in various cases, particularly Detroit Traffic 
Assn. vs. L. S. & M..S. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 257 (supra), 
in which we said, among other things, that the practice 
of reconsignment results in an increase in the fluidity 
and regularity of the movement of commodities, an im- 
portant elimination of economic waste in the reduction 
of the handling of goods between the producer and the 
consumer, an increase in the celerity of movement, and 
the facilitation of the direction of commodities to the 
point of most active demand. The issue here, however, 
is the reasonableness of certain charges proposed for the 
service. In order to avoid the proposed charges, it is 
asserted, shippers would endeavor to increase the propor- 
tion of direct shipments, which would result in delays in 
loading cars at the mines and in frequent bunching en 
Toute. It is stated that during the effective period of 
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the charges on Illinois state shipments, previously re- 
ferred to, there was a great increase in the reconsignments 
of interstate coal shipments. Definite information regard- 
ing the detention of reconsigned coal shipments is also 
lacking, but a principal witness for the carriers testified 
that the reconsignment of coal is well systematized and 
when there is a demand for the commodity there is little 
delay. 

‘he evidence of record supports the conclusion that the 
present practices of reconsigning coal have been in exist- 
ence tor very many years. No evidence was offered to 
show that they have ever been difterent. From this it 
is contended that the reconsigning service in coal traffic, 
like other common incidents of transportation, is covered 
by the freight rates. Respondents assert that we have 
no right to consider this contention, citing Interstate 
Commerce Commission vs. Stickney, 215 U. S., 98, but we 
have not regarded that decision as restricting our power 
ot investigation of proposed rules, under section 15, or as 
atfecting the burden of proof. Car Spotting Charges, 34 
I. C. C., 6u9 (The ‘Traffic World, July 17, 1915, p. 126); 
Lighterage and Storage Regulations at New York, 35 I. 
C. C., 47 (The Trattic World, July 31, 1915, p. 247); Rates 
in Chicago Switching District, 34 I. C. C., 284 (The Trattic 
World, June 19, 1915, p. 1342); and National Poultry, 
Butter & Egg Assn. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co., 43 L. C. C., 
392 (The Traffic World, April 7, 1917, p. 732). Protestants 
point to the fact that in various cases before us involving 
increased rates on coal the carriers have urged their 
services of reconsignment and diversion in connection with 
that trafiic. In the 1915 Western Rate Advance Case, 35 
I. C. C., (The ‘Trattic World, Aug. 14, 1915, p. 320), at page 
605, we said: 

Bituminous coal is not stored at the mines, but is loaded as 
mined; and because of this and the resulting facts that cars 
are sometimes ordered and not used and sometimes loaded and 
not immediately billed out, and that diversion in transit is 
necessary in order that coal may be delivered when and as 
needed, cars in this traffic are kept in use for a longer time, 
compared with the distance hauled, than is true of the aver- 
age of other traflic. ‘he cost incident to the assembling and 


diversion of coal is material, but the exact measure thereof 
cannot be determined from this record. 


This language is quoted in Indiana and Illinois Coal, 
40 I. C. C., 603. In both of these cases proposed increased 
rates on coal were permitted to become effective. 

With respect to this contention, however, we think that 
it is impossible to distinguish between coal and other com- 
modities, and that reconsignment, as a special service, 
warrants a proper charge in addition to the rate. 

It seems clear that if notice could be given consignees 
in advance of the arrival of their shipments, either of coal 
or of other commodities, disposition orders might be filed 
with the carrier’s agent before the arrival, thus avoiding 
any delay to equipment and enabling the consignee to 
avail himself of the benefits of reconsignment at minimum 
cost. The practicability of giving such notice, barring 
the expense, was admitted by the carriers. It was as- 
sumed at the hearing that such notice would be necessary 
as to all shipments, whether delayed or not. Upon con- 
sideration this assumption does not seem necessary or 
reasonable. Notices could be confined to shipments un- 
reasonably delayed, leaving the consignee to assume that 
other shipments were making normal progress. Experi- 
ence should enable carriers and shippers to determine 
where to draw the line between ordinary and extraordi- 
nary delays. It is assumed that the consignee has his 
own means of getting information of the time of ship- 
ment from point of origin. The plan of giving passing 
notice on coal shipments has been tried in connection 
with coal traffic billed to Detroit for reconsignment, as 
discussed in our recent report in Detroit Coal Co. vs. 
M. C. R. R. Co., 46 I. C. C., 281 (The Traffic World, Aug. 
11, 1917, p. 308), and in prior reports. See Becker vs. 
P. M. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C., 645 (supra). The results were 
beneficial, although in that case the notices were given 
from Toledo, only about 50 miles distant, and the time 
between the receipt of notice by the consignee and the 
arrival of his shipments was too short. With the exten- 
sion of the Detroit terminals and the removal of the re- 
consigning charge the notices were discontinued. The 
history of that experiment should by no means condemn 
the plan. 

Provisions for passing notice are not found in the sus- 
pended tariffs, and are therefore not now properly before 
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us, nor does it seem practicable at this time to express 
any view with respect to their general adoption by the 
carriers as reasonable practices in connection with the 
reconsignment service. If regarded as essential, this mat- 
ter may be brought to our attention in a further proceed- 
ing. 

Special pleas were made in behalf of traffic in other 
commodities, particularly cement, pulpwood, paper fruit 
wrappers, cooperage stock and scrap iron, but the facts 
submitted and the contentions based thereon are not essen- 
tially different from those already reviewed. 

The charge of $5 proposed under subdivision (c) is ad- 
mitted to be in part a penalty and is not based entirely 
upon additional service. Protestants opposed this provi- 
sion upon the ground that detention is sufficiently pen- 
alized by the demurrage charge of $2 per day, which be- 
came eftective May 1. It does not appear, however, that 
a charge of $2 is more than compensatory. The charge 
of $1 per day, for many years and until recently in effect, 
was insufficient to force the release of cars used by ship- 
pers for storage purposes. Under the present rules, after 
five days the charge is increased from $2 to $5. Aside 
from the length of the period before the higher charge 
would be applied under the demurrage rules, it is to be 
considered that the necessity of forcing the movement of 
cars held for orders is greater than in the case of cars 
held for loading or unloading. In the former case the 
cars are in the carriers’ yards, while in the latter they 
are usually on public delivery or industrial tracks. 

The sufticiency of present demurrage charges to prevent 
undue detention was urged by protestants in opposing 
other proposed rules. There is merit in the carriers’ con- 
tention that a reconsignment charge is also necessary to 
effect the purpose. With the allowance of free time under 
the demurrage rules, the shipper hopes that he will be 
able to dispose of his shipment before demurrage accrues, 
and is inclined to minimize the hazard of failure; but with 
the certainty before him of a charge covering all deten- 
tion he will make a greater effort to ship without recon- 
signing, or at least to reconsigning without detaining cars. 
It was testified also that the assessment of demurrage 
charges at reconsigning points is frequently overlooked, 
and this was abundantly demonstrated by instances de- 
veloped on the record. 


The charge that the limitation in time to permit instruc- 
tions to be given to yard employes found in subdivisions 
(a) and (b) of rule 8 is indefinite and would make pos- 
sible the preferential treatment of shippers has been dis- 
cussed in connection with rule 4. 


We find that the charges proposed in rule 8 have been 
justified. 
Rule 9. 


Rule 9 was the subject of much criticism by protestants 
upon the ground that the assessment of a reconsignment 
charge, in addition to the sum of the local rates or inter- 
mediate rates, would be unreasonable and in violation of 
section 4 of the act. This provision is of principal interest 
and importance in connection with traffic moving over 
routes on which the joint through rates are made equal 
to the combination rates over a competing route. Traffic 
moving through the Ohio River crossings is the principal 
example. Rates on southern lumber moving to Central 
Freight Association territory are usually made on Cairo 
and are equalized through other crossings. Using this 
example, the carriers contend that if not permitted to 
charge for reconsignments at Cairo, it will be imprac- 
ticable to make a charge at Evansville, Louisville or Cin- 
cinnati. To do so would drive the business to the lines 
using the Cairo crossing. They further contend that un- 
less a charge is made at rate-breaking points shippers 
located at such points will be given an advantage over 
competing shippers at other points. The principal ground 
of opposition is the disparity between the service of re- 
consignment and the terminal services which may be se- 
cured under the local intermediate rates. It is pointed 
out that under such rates the shipper may have his in- 
bound shipment switched to an industry track for unload- 
ing, where it may be detained 48 hours without demurrage. 
The same car may be held an additional 48 hours for re- 
loading, after which it will be switched to the carrier’s 
tracks and forwarded, all under the local rates. The ab- 
sorption of connecting line switching charges under local 
rates is also a frequent occurrence. From this comparison 
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it is claimed that the assessment of a charge for the re 
consignment of a loaded car, the service being admittedly 
less than in the case described, is unreasonable. It js 
also asserted that the charge at rate-breaking points could 
be evaded by taking delivery of shipments and reforward. 
ing them. Similar contentions were considered by us ip 
Kehoe & Co. vs. I. C. R: R. Co., 14 I..C. C., 541 (The 
Traffic World, Nov. 28, 1908, p. 46), in which it was said: 


Wherever the through rate is equal to the sum of the locals 
a dealer situated at the point where the locals combine, as, 
in this case, at Cairo, may avail himself of such advantages 
as may result from making two shipments instead of one, but 
to obtain such advantages he must bear the increased expense 
incident to two shipments, and there must, in fact, be two 
shipments without any carrier or agent of the carrier acting 
for the shipper. Such advantage, it any, as may be incident 
to shipping in and out at an aggregate combination of charges 
equal to the through rate, cannot be taken away except by 
condemning the making of a through rate by adding the locals, 
‘The mere tact that it 1s possible for a dealer situated at Cairo 
to do business in this way at greater cost, both to himself and 
the carrier, does not justify the Commission in holding as 
unlawful a reasonable reconsignment charge; * * *., 


Failure to make a charge for reconsignment under such 
circumstances would be inconsistent with the view that 
reconsignment is a special service. It is the practice of 
American railways to disregard to a great extent dif. 
ferences in terminal services in connection with the de 
livery or receipt of traffic, applying the same rates to 
and from all points within the terminal. It is not con- 
sidered desirable to extend this policy to services not 
connected with the receipt, conveyance, or delivery of 
traffic. Special services have long been regarded as a 
fruitful source of discrimination between shippers and as 
a source of depletion of the carriers’ revenues. 

When the assessment of a reconsigning charge results 
in greater aggregate compensation to the carrier than the 
sum of intermediate rates, it cannot be considered that 
section 4 has thereby been violated, for the services per 
formed are not the same in the two instances. 


Rule 10. 


Proposed rule 10, limiting reconsignments to embargoed 
points, is intended to extend the embargo to include ship- 
ments in transit at the date of the removal of the embargo. 
The purpose of the provision, as explained, is to prevent 
an accumulation of traffic at points near the embargoed 
station or territory for quick reconsignment at the ter 
mination of the embargo. Such accumulation and recon- 
signment, it is urged, would immediately renew the con- 
gestion at the point formerly under embargo. 

The situation may be briefly illustrated. A shipper lo 
cated at A desires to ship a car to C, but C is embargoed, 
so he bills the car to B, a point near C, and as soon as 
the embargo is lifted offers the car for reconsignment to 
C. If he is allowed to do this, the carriers assert that 
the purpose of placing the embargo against C is wholly 
nullified, for not. only is C immediately congested again, 
but other accumulations are created at points such as B. 
They say that the only object of the rule is to withdraw 
the service of reconsignment to C from cars which have 
been shipped from point of origin during the time when 
C was embargoed, for the reason that the first part of 
the rule, “no freight can be reconsigned or diverted under 
these rules to a station or point of delivery against which 
an embargo has been placed,’ is superfluous, standing 
alone, for if a point is embargoed it is embargoed against 
a car offered for reconsignment as well as against a car 
offered for movement from point of origin. But it is not 
clear that the first part of the rule above quoted is with 
out value. We recently ruled informally that demurrage 
does not accrue, under a general demurrage tariff, against 
a car which has been offered for reconsignment to an el- 
bargoed point upon the general principle that demurrage 
is assessable for detention for which the shipper is di: 
rectly responsible and can abate, while an embargo is 
placed by reason of the carriers’ disability. But if the 
carrier specifically provides in its tariff that it will not 
reconsign to an embargoed point it does not hold itself 
out to perform such service while an embargo is in effect 
and the shipper must either resort to a service that the 
carrier does hold itself out to perform, such as reconsigt 
ment to a point not embargoed, or must hold the car al 
the expense of demurrage, a possibility which he assumed 
under the published tariffs when the car left point of 
origin. The value of the first part of the rule, as quoted, 
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is, therefore, that devices to defeat the essential purpose 
of the embargo will be discouraged by the assessment of 
demurrage on the cars held for reconsignment to an em- 
bargoed point. 

‘ne testimony in support of the rule, as a whole, was 
of a very general character, and it is not found, upon 
the evidence before us, that the respondents have justi- 
fied withdrawal of the reconsignment service altogether 
when the freight is forwarded trom point of origin during 
the existence of the embargo. That part of the rule which 
provides that “no freight can be reconsigned or diverted 
under these rules to a station or point of delivery against 
which an embargo has been placed” has been justified, 
and with this exception the rule is condemned. In so 
finding it will, of course, be understood that the propriety 
of no particular embargo is under consideration. If under 
all the tacts a particular embargo could not be justified 
by the carriers, it is clear that they could not justify re- 
fusal to reconsign to the embargoed point, although the 
tariff might so provide. 

Yhe record anhords evidence that in some instances ship- 
pers resort to a repeated use of the reconsignment service 
in connection with the same shipment for reasons which 
cannot be justified from the standpoint: of transportation. 
The taritts of some of the eastern carriers now in effect 
contain a rule providing that only one reconsignment will 
be allowed upon any one shipment, exceptions being made 
as to Shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables. If a sec- 
ond reconsignment is ordered the shipment is treated as 
a new consignment. from the point to which first recon- 
signed. This rule has been in effect on certain lines for 
a considerable period of time, having become effective 
in the tariffs of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 
August, 1906. The current tariffs of the New York Cen- 
tral and Baltimore & Ohio embody the same rule. A 
rule providing that not more than one reconsignment will 
be allowed on a shipment would seem to be a reasonable 
regulation. 


Charge for Transferring Contents of Reconsigned Car. 


The Chicago & Northwestern proposes the following tar- 
iff rule: 


Transfer Account Reconsignment.—When destination or rout- 
ing is changed and car containing the shipment is one that, on 
account of ownership, cannot go forward to the new destina- 
tion or via the new route and it is necessary to transfer the 
contents, actual cost of such transfer will be assessed. 


This rule is not proposed by the carriers generally. The 
Chicago & Northwestern has in effect at the present time, 
included as a part of its general reconsignment charges, 
a rule similar to the above, except that it assesses “an 
additional charge of $2 per car” instead of “actual cost” 
of transfer. The proposed rule, while applicable in con- 
nection with a reconsigned car, provides what is essen- 
tially a transfer charge. Its evident purpose was to con- 
serve cars on the rails of the owning line and to prevent 
the circumvention of certain car service rules, which were 
based -on the ownership principle, by reconsignment of 
the car to a destination for which it would not originally 
have been furnished. The proposed rule raises at once a 
humber of questions, not adequately discussed upon the 
record, but for present purposes it is sufficient to say 
that the car service rules referred to, with which the rule 
in question is inseparabily connected, are not now in effect. 
We find that the proposed rule has not been justified. 


Exceptions to the General Rules. 


It remains to consider certain controversies arising from 
proposed regulations which are exceptions to the general 
Tules already discussed. 

The carriers operating west of trunk line territory do 
hot propose any general change in their regulations for 
the reconsignment of grain. At Pittsburgh there is now 
a charge of $2 per car for the reconsignment of grain, 
feed, hay, or straw to points beyond the switching limits, 
but no charge for reconsignments to points within. If 
the reconsignment involves a back haul, a mileage scale, 
less than the local rate, is applied. Some of the lines 
charge $2 for the reconsignment in addition. It is pro- 
posed in the suspended tariffs to treat hay separately and 
to give feed and straw still different treatment. Grain 
is to be reconsigned within 24 hours after the first 7 a. m. 
following notice of arrival without charge if to points 
Within switching limits, but with a charge of $2 per car 
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if to points outside. After 24 hours but within 48 hours 
the charge is $2 per car either within or beyond switch- 
ing limits and after 48 hours $5 per car. Hay is to be 
reconsigned within 24 hours after placement for inspec- 
tion or diversion at $2 per car to any point, and after 
24 hours. at $5. Feed and straw are to be placed under 
the general rules. It is proposed to eliminate the back- 
haul provision and to charge on such reconsigned ship- 
ments the combination of local rates and the reconsign- 
ment charge in addition, as provided in rule 9 of the gen- 
eral rules. 

At other points, notably at Chicago and St. Louis, 
the carriers propose similar disassociation of hay, feed, 
and straw from grain, with the imposition of higher re- 
consignment charges and reduction of free time on the 
former commodities. This proposal is resisted upon the 
principal ground that inspection of these commodities, 
like the inspection of grain, is necessary, and that it 
is the duty of the carriers to allow reasonable time for 
that purpose without charge. Inspection of grain is now 
provided for by law, and it is expected that governmental 
supervision of the grading of the other commodities will 
soon be in force. The purpose of this inspection, whether 
performed by government or otherwise, is the determina- 
tion by a competent and impartial authority, independent 
of both vendor and vendee, of the grade of commodities 
offered for sale, insuring fair treatment, avoiding disputes, 
and promoting trade in the commodities. While it is 
apparent that inspection is primarily for the benefit of 
the trade, it indirectly benefits the carriers by tending 
to increase the tonnage of the commodities and, in some 
cases, by reducing the detention of shipments at des- 
tination through their more prompt acceptance by con- 
signees. It cannot be assumed that these benefits to 
the carriers are a fair offset to the regular detention of 
equipment and the other services necessitated by inspec- 
tion at reconsigning points. The carriers are as clearly 
entitled to compensation for these services as for others. 
It is claimed,. however, that the allowance of 24 hours 
for the inspection and reconsignment of hay should be 
counted from the first 7 a. m. after arrival and not from 
time of placement for inspection. Shipments cannot be 
sold until inspected, it is said, and when inspection does 
not immediately follow placement the time for disposition 
is correspondingly shortened. A witness for the carriers 
suggested that the provision as written does not express 
the intent of the carriers and that it will be amended 
to meet this objection. 

The elimination of the back-haul provision, it is testi- 
fied, will affect most of the shipments of hay to mines 
near Pittsburgh which for any reason cannot be deliv- 
ered. Many of these mines are at the end of spur tracks 
and shipments refused at such mines must of necessity 
be back hauled. The carriers’ position is that reconsign- 
ment contemplates a forward movement and that a back 
haul should be treated as a new shipment. Protestants 
contend that the service in back hauling a shipment is 
less than in transporting a new shipment. Quoting from 
protestants’ brief: 


In the case of a local shipment the carriers must furnish 
and switch in the empty car, and then switch out and trans- 
port the loaded car, for all of which it receives only the local 
rate. In the case of a reconsigned car, it is not necessary to 
furnish an empty, and the carrier has already received a con- 
— revenue on the shipment for the original movement 
nbound. 


Although the ‘reforwarding of a loaded car usually in- 
volves less terminal service than the receipt of one ship- 
ment and the forwarding of another, it is not customary 
to recognize the difference in fixing rates for reshipments. 
The carriers here propose to treat a back haul as a 
reshipment, applying thereto the regular reshipping rates. 
The proposed change is in the interest of uniformity and 
will tend to reduce unnecessary transportation service. 
For reasons already given in discussing the propriety of 
a reconsignment charge at rate-breaking points, the re- 
consignment charge in this case is justified. 

The record discloses an apparently discriminatory sit- 
uation respecting the reconsignment of grain at Pittsburgh 
as compared with reconsignment of grain at points in 
Central Freight Association territory. At Cleveland and 
at Indianapolis, under local tariffs, there is no charge 
for the reconsignment of grain to points within or beyond 
the switching limits within 48 hours after the first 7 
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a. m. following inspection. It is not proposed to change 
these provisions. It is testified that shippers of grain 
who use the reconsigning services of the carriers at In- 
dianapolis and other Central Freight Association points 
are in direct competition with the shippers who reconsign 
at Pittsburgh, both selling in the territory adjacent to 
Pittsburgh. It.is charged that the discrimination already 
existing will be increased if the proposed tariffs are 
permitted to become effective. A witness for the carriers 
expressed the opinion that very little grain is reconsigned 
at Central Freight Association points without being un- 
loaded, but this is contrary to the testimony of the traffic 
manager of the Indianapolis Board of Trade. The amount 
of the traffic, of course, would not be determinative of 
the question of discrimination, and this is not contended 
by the carriers. 

No change is proposed in the rules for the reconsign- 
ment of grain at Chicago, but as to hay, straw, feed, 
seeds, and grain screenings the changes proposed are 
similar to those at Pittsburgh, involving an increase in 
most of the charges, coupled with penalty charges on 
delayed reconsignments and further limitation of time. 
At present the charge for the reconsignment of hay from 
team or delivery tracks to points within the switching 
limits of Chicago is $2 per car, and to points beyond 
$5, without time limitation. The proposed rules provide 
a charge of $2 for reconsignments of hay within 24 hours 
to any point; after 24 hours, $5. The present charges 
of the eastern lines for reconsigning straw at Chicago 
are the same as for reconsigning hay; the western roads, 
however, charge $2 per car for reconsigning straw to 
any point. It is proposed by both groups of carriers to 
charge local switching rates to points within switching 
limits and $5 per car for reconsignment to points beyond, 
these being substantially the charges fixed by the general 
rules already discussed. No charge is now made by the 
western roads for the reconsignment of feed, screenings, 
or seeds at Chicago, and this is the rule of the eastern 
roads as to reconsignments within switching limits; for 
reconsignment beyond they charge $2. It is proposed 
by all the carriers to charge $2 for reconsignment to 
points within switching limits if made within 24 hours 
and $5 per car after 24 hours. The charge to points 
beyond is fixed at $5, regardless of time. These provi- 
sions are substantially those of general rules 6 and 8. 

The reason for the proposed difference in treatment of 
hay and straw is not explained. This is true also of 
the numerous other variations from uniformity as be- 
tween the various commodities and the eastern and west- 
ern groups of roads serving Chicago. 

Still greater variety is found in the rules proposed for 
application at St. Louis. The general condition as to 
reconsigning regulations at the latter point, present and 
proposed, will be better understood by referring to the 
annexed table. 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED RULES APPLICABLE AT ST. 
LOUIS, MO., AND EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., TO THE RE- 
CONSIGNMENT OF CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN 
AND HAY WHICH HAVE NOT BEEN PLACED FOR 
UNLOADING. 

When Reconsigned to Deliveries Within St. 

Louis Switching Districts. 

Within 24 Within 48 

hours. hours. 

Hay. Grain. Hay. Grain. 


Louis-East St. 


After 48 
hours. 
Hay. 


Before 

arrival. 

Grain. Hay. Grain. 

B 42c. & W:: : 

Present ..Free 

Proposed ...Free 
> &.: 


Free 
$5.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


72.00 
72.00 


2.00 
5.00 


Free 
Free 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


Free 
$5.00 


2.00 
2.00 


72.00 
72.00 


2.00 
2.00 


72.00 
72.00 


2.00 
5.00 


Free 
$5.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


Free 
Free 


2.00 
5.00 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


$2.09 
2.00 


Free 
Free 


2.00 
2.00 


Free 
Free 


Free 
$2.00 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


. Free 
.-Free 


‘Present 
Proposed .. 
B. & Q.: 


Free *Free 
Free *Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
-. Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


-...-Free 
Proposed ....Free 
Cc mh & P.3 
Present Free 
Proposed ....Free 
.c. & & met. i: 
Present 
Proposed .... 
j EX 


Free 
Free 


2.00 
2.00 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


2.00 
Free 


Free 
5.00 


Free 
Free 


Free 
$2.00 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Proposed .... Free 
a. me & ZS 
Present 
Proposed .... 
Mo. Pac.: 
Present 
Proposed .... 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 
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P.C. Cc. & St. i: 
Present 
Proposed . 

St. L.-S. F.: 
Present ;...-. 
Proposed .... 

T. St. L. & W. 
Present 
Proposed . 

Wabash: 

Present Free 2.00 
Proposed ... 2.00 5.00 


When Reconsigned to Points Outside St. Louis-East St. Louis 
Switching District. 
Before Within 24 Within 48 After 48 
arrival. hours. hours. hours. 
Grain. Hay. Grain. Hay. Grain. Hay. Grain. Hay, 


zn & 6. &. W.: 
Present --$2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.0) 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 5.00 5.00 5.0% 


Proposed - 2.00 
Cc. & A. 
Free Free Free Free 2.00 2.00 
Free Free Free 2.00 2.00 


.Free 
42.00 $2.00 £2.00 42.00 
$2.00 $2.00 $2.00 42.00 


Free Free 2.00 2.00 
Free Free 2.00 2.00 


2.00. 2.00 2.00 72.00 
2.00 2.00 72.00 72.00 


Free 2.00 Free 2.00 
5.00 2.00 5.00 5.00 


Free Free Free 
Free Free Free 


72.00 72.00 72.00 
72.00 72.00 72.00 


72.00 72.00 72.00 
72.00 72.00 72.00 


Free 2.00 2.00 
Free 2.00 5.00 


72.00 72.00 72.00 
72.00 72.00 72.00 


Free Free 2.00 
5.00 2.00 5.00 


72.00 2.00 2.00 
72.00 2.00 5.00 


*Tariff reads ‘‘immediately.”’ 
+Shown as switching charge. 
tNo time limit shown. 


2.00 
2.00 


Free 
Free 


2.00 
5.00 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


gir 
o> 
Ss 


Free 
Free 


2.00 
5.00 


Free 
Free 


2.00 
5.00 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Ss 


Free 
2.00 


Free 
2.00 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


oho ope pepe 
oso so 
one 


SS 


. Free 


2.00 
2.00 


$2.00 
$2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


72.00 
72.00 


2.00 
5.00 
Free 
Free 


72.00 
72.00 


72.00 
72.00 


2.00 
5.00 


72.00 
72.00 


2.00 
5.00 


72.00 
72.00 


Proposed ... 
Cc. B. & @.: 

Present 

Proposed ... 


Free 
Free 


Free 
. Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 

Proposed ....Free 
Ct & FE: 

Present Free 

Proposed ....Free 
C.C. C. & St. L.: 

Present 

Proposed .... 2.0 
1 Se 


Free 
Free 


2.00 
2.00 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


72.00 
72.00 


72.00 
72.00 


Free 
Free 


72.00 
72.00 


2.00 
5.00 


$2.00 
72.00 


Proposed .... 
EE. &. & F.: 
Free 
2.00 


Free 
2.00 


Free 
2.00 


Free 
2.00 


Free 
2.00 


Free 
2.00 


Proposed .... 
Mo. Pac.: 

Present 

Proposed .... 


re - 

St. L.-S. 
Present 
Proposed .... 

T. Ot. in & Ws 
Present 
Proposed .... 

Wabash: 
Present 


Proposed ....Free 


The Chicago and St. Louis protestants, like those at 
Pittsburgh, stress the necessity of inspection as an argu 
ment against any increase in charges or limitation of 
time for reconsignments of hay, straw, screenings, oF 
seeds. The attitude which we take toward this conten- 
tion has already been indicated. Inspection is a necessary 
and valuable’ commercial adjunct of the marketing of 
commodities, and the stoppage and necessary detention 
of shipments for the purpose is a reasonable and proper 
service. However, we cannot hold that the carriers must 
perform this service without adequate compensation. It 
is contended by protestants that the service is already 
compensated by the freight rates. Inspection of grail 
has been general for many years and the transit services 
of various kinds in connection with that traftic have been 
urged by the carriers in defending their rates on grail. 
There is evidence that inspection of hay, straw, screel- 
ings, and seeds has also been long. practiced in the large 
markets, but there,is nothing to indicate the proportion 
of the total traffic receiving the service either at present 
or in the past, or to overcome the evidence of the carriers 
that the service has had no material influence in fixing 
the freight rates. We are not convinced that the carriers 
should except these commodities from the application of 
the uniform rules. A witness for the Pittsburgh pro 
testants testified that at that point a very large propor 
tion of the hay is ordered out within five hours after 
inspection and that very few cars are held over to the 
second day. : 

St. Louis protestants assert that the proposed rules 
would result in undue discrimination between shippers of 


‘grain and shippers of hay and feed; that they provide 4 


more liberal allowance of time for reconsignment at Chi- 
cago than at East St. Louis; and that the rules proposed 
for application at Kansas City, in connection with the 
absorption of charges at that point, would increase al 
existing discrimination against St. Louis. 
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In so far as the charges proposed for reconsignment 
of these excepted commodities are equal to or lower than 
those Which we have approved in considering the gen- 
eral rules, they are not found to be unreasonable. The 
facts of record show, however, that those charges are not 
yniform nor consistent, and that in certain instances they 
would result in unjust discrimination. With respect to 
these commodities the tariffs fail to give shippers, wher- 
ever located, and the traffic which they offer for trans- 
portation that similarity of treatment which a substan- 
tially similar service requires. Opportunity should be 
taken to secure a greater degree of uniformity than is 
proposed in the suspended tariffs. The proposed charges 
are therefore not approved. 

In dealing with the general readjustment of rules here 
proposed, consideration has been given chiefly to the con- 
trolling principles, and it is not unlikely that experience 
will show the desirability or necessity of further changes. 
The suspended tariffs will be ordered canceled, but re- 
spondents may file schedules not inconsistent with the 
conclusions herein reached on not less than five days’ 
notice. 


AITCHISON, Commissioner: 

While concurring generally in the report herein, I dis- 
sent as to the finding that the carriers have justified the 
proposed universal charge of $2 per car for diversion or 
reconsignment in transit prior to the arrival of the ship- 
ments at original destination, except as to certain speci- 
fied perishable commodities. 

As stated in the report, the effect of the proposed rules 
is a substantial increase in charges for a great majority 
of the reconsignments as now performed, especially in 
the west. It seems clear to me that the practice of per- 
mitting the diversion in transit of certain important com- 
modities, such as lumber, must be taken as a necessary 
incident to the traffic as actually transported, which is 
in the public interest, alike of advantage to carriers and 
shippers. This privilege is often required because of 
delayed and irregular service in the supply and movement 
of cars, and affords a certain relief in times of car short- 
age or traffic congestion. Taken upon the whole the privi- 
lege is of great value both to the carrier and to the ship- 
per, and any slight added cost to the carrier is offset by 
savings resulting from the more fluid movement of traffic, 
which can only be accomplished by the shipper’s consent 
toa variance from the original contract of carriage. From 
the nature and history of the general rate structure, this 
privilege must. in many cases have been deemed to be an 
incident to transportation in the contemplation of the 
carriers, taken into account when the rates for movement 
were fixed; and the existence of the privilege of free 
diversion has been a continual defense as against attempts 
to force open new routes of traffic. 

The principles which are relied upon in the report to 
justify this charge would also seem to leave the way 
open for the carriers to impose a charge for the privilege 
of diversion or reconsignment in transit of the excepted 
perishables, even if the carriers have not seen fit to at- 
tempt sugh an advance at this time. 


RATES ON PEANUTS 


CASE NO. 9305 (47 I. C. C., 542-548) 
FIDELITY COTTON OIL COMPANY ET AL. VS. ALA- 
BAMA & VICKSBURG RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted Nov. 10, 1917. Opinion No. 4872. 


1. A special rule of procedure, specifying the manner in which 
the parties may except to a report proposed by the ex- 
aminer, is binding upon the parties, and the nonobservance 

x thereof is condemned. 

«. Rates on peanuts, shelled or unshelled, in carloads, from 
Houston, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, lll., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Red Wing and St. Paul, Minn.. Cleveland and Toledo, 
Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., and points taking the same rates are 
not shown to be unduly prejudicial but are found unrea- 
nae. Reasonable maximum rates prescribed for the 

uture. 


Division 1, Commissioners McChord Meyer and Aitchison. 


AITCHISON, Commissioner: 

When notice’ of hearing in this case was served upon 
the parties, they were served also with notice of the pro- 
cedure that would govern. They were notified that oral 
argument might be had before the presiding examiner, 
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who would fix the time for filing briefs; that the examiner 
would prepare a report, containing a statement of the is- 
sues and facts, and the findings and conclusions which he 
thought should be made by the Commission, which would 
be mailed to the attorneys of record. The rule of proced- 
ure provided further: ’ 


4. Within twenty days after the mailing of the proposed re- 
port any party may file and serve, as prescribed for briefs in 
rule XIV of the Rules of Practice, exceptions to the examiner’s 
proposed report and brief in support of the exceptions. Ex- 
ceptions and brief may be contained in one print. 

5. Exceptions to the examiner’s proposed report should be 
specific. If exception is taken to any statement in the report 
reference should be made to the pages or parts of the record 
relied upon, and a corrected statement submitted. 

6. In the absence of exceptions that are sustained or of. 
ascertained error, the statement of the issues and of the facts 
proposed by the examiner will be taken by the Commission 
as a basis of the report. 


The case was argued orally before the examiner, and- 
complainants filed a brief. Upon consideration thereof the 
examiner proposed a report, which was served upon the 
parties. No exceptions thereto were filed by either of the . 
parties. On oral argument before the Commission, how- 
ever, counsel for defendants attacked certain statements 
of facts and conclusions contained in the report proposed 
by the examiner, and by special permission was given 
leave to print the argument as and for exceptions to the 
examiner’s report. These exceptions have received our 
careful consideration. 

The practice of submitting reports proposed by the ex- 
aminer to the parties to a proceeding before the Commis- 
sion is designed to afford all parties the fullest opportunity 
to have their cases fairly presented to the Commission and 
is binding upon the parties. We cannot allow such a disre- 
gard of the rule to pass without comment, nor can the 
fact that in this instance the oral argument was permit- 
ted to take the place of the exceptions required by our 
rule stand as a precedent for like. action in any future 
case in which the special rule of procedure cited is ap- 
plicable. 


The Fidelity Cotton Oil Company, which is engaged in 
buying, shelling, crushing and marketing peanuts and pea- 
nut products at Houston, Tex., and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Houston are joined as complainants in this pro- 
ceeding. They allege that the rates on shelled and un- 
shelled peanuts in carloads from Houston to St. Louis, 
Mo., Chicago, Ill., Red Wing and St. Paul, Minn., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y., 
and to points taking the same rates in the rate territories 
in which the points named are located, are unreasonable, 
and, in relation to the rates from Norfolk, Va., and other 
Virginia cities rate points, are unduly prejudicial to Hous- 
ton. The Beaumont Cotton Oil Mill Company of Beau- 
mont, Tex., intervened, but was not represented at the 
hearing. Rates are stated herein in cents per 100 pounds. 

The production of peanuts in Texas in commercial quan- 
tities is of comparatively recent growth. In 1916, 50,000 
tons of peanuts were produced from an acreage of 250,- 
000 acres, and it is estimated that the acreage was doubled 
in 1917. Peanuts are used in the manufacture of peanut 
butter, oil, meal, and cake, and salted peanuts, and as an 
ingredient in breakfast foods and candies. Peanuts are 
shipped from the farms during the period from October 
to December, and from the mills from October to July. 
Shipments from the farms are usually of the unshelled 
product with an average load of less than 35,000 pounds. 
The shelled product from the mills is packed in burlap 
bags, which weigh 120 pounds each; they are loaded to 
an average of 36,000 pounds per car, and some shipments 
have been loaded to 60,000 pounds. The value of shelled 
peanuts is 9 cents a pound in Texas and 9% cents in 
Norfolk. 

The rates on peanuts from Houston to Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Red Wing and St. Paul are made by arbitraries over 
the rate to St. Louis. To destinations east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line, the rates are constructed on the basis of 
a proportional rate of 43 cents to St. Louis plus the local 
rates beyond; where the components beyond St. Louis are 
the fourth-class rates they were increased subsequently to 
the hearing as a result of our decisions in C. F. A. Class 
Scale Case, 45 I. C. C., 254 (The Traffic World, July 14, 
1917, p. 57), and the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 
303 (The Traffic World, July 14, 1917, p. 70). The rates 
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on peanuts from Norfolk to the destinations involved are 
commodity rates and no change has been made in these 
rates since the hearing. The present rates on peanuts 
from Houston and Norfolk to representative destinations 
with the distances and revenue per ton-mile are shown 
in the table following: 


Reve- Reve- 

nue nue 

per ton- per ton- 

Rate, mile, Rate, mile, 

Miles. cents. cents. Miles. cents. cents. 
From Houston, Tex. From Norfolk, Va. 
50 1.277 1,012 41 9.819 


To— 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, 
Columbus, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peoria, Ill. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 55 
Milwaukee, Wis. .....1, 


The rates from Houston apply from the extensive Texas 
common-point territory and from the Dallas-Fort Worth 
group. The rates from Norfolk are the same as those 
from the other Virginia cities. The distances from Nor- 
folk may be somewhat greater than the average distances 
from the Virginia cities rate points, and the distances 
from Houston may be slightly less than the average dis- 
tances from Texas common points. But regardless of the 
extent of the territory from which its rates nowt apply 
Houston is entitled to reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
rates. 

The complainants failed to show any similarity of trans- 
portation conditions between the two sets of rates; and 
the testimony presented with reference thereto and our 
records show a greater density of all traffic on the lines 
leading from Norfolk than on the lines from Houston. 
Merely to show that carirers in one section maintain rates 
which are lower per mile than carriers elsewhere is not 
sufficient to establish an unlawful rate relationship. 


With the exception of some through rates which are 
composed of the aggregates of the intermediate rates, the 
rates from Norfolk and Houston to the destinations in- 
volved are governed, respectively, by the official and west 
ern classifications; some of the combination rates are 
governed in part by the Official Classification and in part 
by the Western Classification. Shelled and unshelled pea- 
nuts, in carloads, are rated fourth class in both of those 
classifications. From Norfolk to St. Louis the commodity 
rate on peanuts is 41 cents, and the fourth-class rate is 
43 cents; the commodity rate on peanuts from Houston to 
St. Louis is 50 cents, the fourth-class rate is 96 cents, the 
fifth-class rate 75 cents, and the class C rate 58 cents. The 
rates on peanuts in the Southwest are generally less than 
the fourth-class rate. The rates on peanuts from Hous- 
ton are a less proportion of the fourth-class rates than are 
the rates from Norfolk or from points in Louisiana and 
Oklahoma. Defendants also show other comparisons be- 
tween the rates under attack and class rates. Class rates 
in the territory from Norfolk are not comparable with class 
rates in the West which bear but little relationship among 
themselves. In the 1915 Western Rate Advance Case, 35 
I. C. C., 497, 573 (The Traffic World, August 14, 1915, p. 
320) we said: 


Comparisons are shown between the percentage that the 
— rates in Central Freight Association territory bear to the 

rst and fifth class rates in that territory and the correspond- 
ing percentage that the grain rates in the territory involved 
bear to the same classes in that territory. Such comparisons 
are of little or no value, because there is no substantial identity 
in the articles comprised in the same numbered classes east 
and west and because of the widely different rates in the same 
class for approximately the same distance. * * 

Obviously by selecting for comparison the different points 
between which the same class rates apply, radically different 
results could be obtained, and we are unable to find any justi- 
fication for proposed rates based on comparisons containing 
such uncertain and shifting data and involving so many un- 
supported assumptions. 


The present rates on peanuts from Houston bear about 
the same relation to the rates on peanuts from Norfolk 
as the earnings per ton-mile on all traffic in the western 
district bear to such earnings in the eastern district. 

The complainants offered comparisons of the rates on 
peanuts from Houston with rates on clean rice, wheat, 
flour, watermelons, potatoes and sugar. Complainants, 
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however, admitted that the rates on sugar were not fairly 
comparable with the rates in issue. Wheat and flour move 
southbound and rates on those commodities from points in 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska to Houston were cited by com. 
plainants. Fairly illustrative of the rates cited are the 
rates of 37.5 cents on wheat and 42.5 cents on flour from 
Dodge City, Kan., to Houston, 787 miles. Southbound rates 
on wheat and flour are influenced by some conditions 
which do not affect the rates on peanuts from Houston, 
but in Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. 
Co., 41 I. C. C., 83, 116 (The Traffic World, August 19, 1916, 
p. 440), the same rates were prescribed for application on 
unshelled peanuts and flour in the same territory. Rates 
from Houston to Chicago are 57 cents on peanuts, 47 cents 
on watermelons, and 52 cents on potatoes; to Buffalo, N. 
Y., 82 cents on peanuts, 63.6 cents on watermelons, and 
68.6 cents on potatoes; during the latter half of the year 
the rates on watermelons are 5 cents higher. The mini- 
mum weight on peanuts, watermelons and potatoes is 
24,000 pounds. 

Complainants ask generally for the same rates as now 
apply on clean rice; to Chicago, and a few other points, 
rates somewhat less than the rates on clean rice are asked 
in order more nearly to equalize the rates on peanuts with 
the rates from Norfolk. The following table shows the 
rates on peanuts and clean rice from Houston to repre. 
sentative destinations, with the distances and the revenue 
per ton-mile: 

Clean Rice. 
Revenue Revenue 


per ton- per ton- 
mile, mile, 


Peanuts. 


Rate, 
To— cents. 
St. Louis, } 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peoria, Ill. 
St. Paul, 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Memphis, Tenn. ....... 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ <r 152 

A witness for the defendants, in effect, admitted that 
the cost of service for the transportation of peanuts and 
of rice moving under similar conditions is the same. The 
rates on clean rice from Texas are influenced to some ex- 
tent by water competition. Memphis Freight Bureau vs. I. 
Cc. R. R. Co., 30 I. C. C., 471 (The Traffic World, June 13, 
1914, p. 1203); Rice from Texas and Louisiana, 40 I. C. C, 
285 (The Traffic World, August 12, 1916, p. 381). The 
rates on clean rice from Texas have recently been in- 
creased, and they are approximately the same as rates on 
cowpeas, applying in similar territory. In Rice from 
Texas and Louisiana, supra, the Commission stated: 

To points in Iowa rom Lake Charles, La., the rates on cow- 
peas, a commodity bearing some transportation analogy to rice, 
are generally lower, although in a few instances higher than 
the rates on (clean) rice. 


The value per pound on some of the commodities, the 
rates on which are contrasted, are actually or approximate 
ly: Shelled peanuts, 9 cents; flour, 5 cents; rice, 5 cents; 
wheat, 3.5 cents. 


In the 1915 Western Rate Advance Case, supra, the Com 
mission found that a reasonable carload minimum on flour 
was 40,000 pounds. The minimum on clean rice is gen 
erally on the rates in the territory involved, 30,000 pounds, 
although to some points in Central Freight Association 
territory the minimum from Texas is 40,000 pounds. Com- 
plainants expressed a willingness to concede a higher min- 
imum on peanuts, and, from the standpoint of the capacity 
to load, a minimum in excess of 30,000 pounds would be 
reasonable. In Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. A. 
H. T. Ry. Co., supra, the Commission prescribed the same 
minimum, 30,000 pounds, on unshelled peanuts and flour. 

The hazard in shipments of shelled peanuts is negligible 
and in everything except value, carload minimum, and 
the amount of the shipments they are ‘comparable, from 
the transportation standpoint, with wheat, flour, clean rice 
and cowpeas. Each of these commodities is a food prod- 
uct, and the value of peanuts as such is stated to be 48 
high for an equal weight as meat. 

The average haul and earnings on the Santa Fe system 
for the year 1916 were: 
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Earnings 

——- per 

ton-mile, 

Commodity. cents. 
Hay, straw, alfalfa 1 1.16 
Broom corn 1.395 
Cottonseed and products 1.043 
Flaxseed 1.83 
Potatoes 1.00 
Vegetables 1.042 
Hickory nuts 1.142 


d products -617 
_. and produ ‘B14 


mc carload traffic 81 

In 1915 the earnings for that system were 0.969 cents 
on rice and rice products for an average haul of 180 miles, 
and 0.859 cents on flour for an average haul of 486 miles. 

In an exhibit filed by the defendants the rates and mini- 
mum revenues per car on 18 different commodities from 
Houston to St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul are 
compared with the rates and minimum revenues per car 
on peanuts. The actual loading of peanuts shipped by the 
complainant oil company is greatly in excess of the mini- 
mum weight. The record does not disclose the value, aver- 
age loading, or other incidents of transportation of the 
commodities cited in comparison by the defendants. The 
rates on peanut oil, a product of peanuts, and one of the 
commodities shown in the defendants’ exhibit, from Hous- 
ton to St. Louis and Chicago are 40 cents and 46 cents, 
respectively, minimum weight, 30,000 pounds. 

Some of the Texas lines showed rates and loading on 
shipments of peanuts from points in Texas to Houston, and 
called attention to the fact that on some part of such 
movement transit is permitted. The charges under these 
transit regulations and the long haul into Houston make 
transit unavailable for the greater part of the complainant 
oil company’s shipments. These facts, however, have lit- 
tle bearing on the issues here, as the rates from Houston, 
and not from the country stations, are before us. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record, we find 
that the allegation of undue prejudice has not been sus- 
tained; but we find that the rates on peanuts, shelled or 
unshelled, in carloads, from Houston to the points specified 
below, and to points taking the same rates, as provided in 
F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1116, and in Wm. Cameron’s I. 
Cc. C. No. D-94, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed the following rates per 100 
pounds: To St. Louis, Mo., 45 cents; Chicago, IIl., 52 
cents; Milwaukee, Wis., 52 cents; St. Paul and Red Wing, 
Minn., 60 cents; Toledo, Ohio, 65144 cents; Cleveland, Ohio, 
681% cents, and Buffalo, N. Y., 74 cents. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


NEW ENGLAND DRY GOODS. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In a tentative report prepared for the Commission by 
Examiner Pattison, in connection with I. and S. Docket No. 
1091, “New England Dry Goods,” it is recommended that 
“upon the facts of record the Commission find the pro- 
posed rates on cotton and woolen piece goods to have 
been justified, but that the respondents have failed to show 
conclusively that the proposed rates on finished articles, 
to the extent that they exceed the rates herein found 
justified on piece goods, are reasonable and free from un- 
due prejudice. This finding should be without prejudice 
to respondents’ right to propose other rates on the manu- 
factured articles which will preserve the group adjustment 
and be reasonably related to the rates on the unfinished 
goods in the piece.” 


The investigation grew out of protests filed by the 
Manufacturers’ Textile Association, National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, the Lawrence Chamber of Com- 
Merce of Lawrence, Mass., the Bradford Dyeing Associa- 
tion of Bradford, R. I., and numerous other textile manu- 
facturers throughout New England against proposed in- 
creases in the any-quantity commodity rates on cotton 
and woolen piece goods from mills in the New England 
states to New York and Brooklyn, ranging from 1 cent to 
8 cents per 100 pounds. The total tonnage moving be- 
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tween the points named, taking 1916 as a basis for cal- 
culation, amounts to in excess of six hundred million 
pounds moving rail-and-water. If the approval of these 
rates meets the views of the Commission the carriers 
have indicated that they will follow these increases by 
other increases in the port-to-port rates. 

The proposed rates are 25 cents on cotton piece goods, 
30 cents on woolen goods, and varying rates on manufac- 
tured articles, depending on the class scale. While, here- 
tofore, the trade in these goods has been carried on under 
commodity rates in other territories, the carriers contend 
that it has been moving under classification ratings, and 
that locally in C. F. A. territory, where there is a con- 
siderable movement, the class rates apply. Evidently the 
contention of the manufacturers and shippers that they 
cannot compete under increased rates with goods from 
the southern mills and that such increases have the effect 
of putting some of the manufacturers out of business, did 
not have convincing weight with the Commission, but 
there is probably also a desire to help in securing uni- 
formity in ratings, and it is suggested that there is no 
reason, so far as appears, why the shippers should not 
have carload ratings on these materials. 


CHARGES ON SAND 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report by Attorney-Examiner George N. 
Brown on No. 9718, Kaw River Sand & Material Company 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., it is proposed that 
the Commission shall hold that the testimony fails to show 
either unreasonableness or unjust prejudice in the charges 
on sand from the complainant’s plant, on the line of the 
Santa Fe, a mile and a half west of the Kansas City Mis- 
souri-Kansas switching limits, to points on connecting lines 
outside of Kansas City. The complainant claimed that 
the rates to points outside of Kansas City are so high that 
it has not been able to do business outside of Kansas City 
on railroads connecting with the Santa Fe. The latter 
has placed the plant on the Kansas City basis of rates 
so far as destinations on its rails are concerned, but as to 
points on its connections, it makes the through charge 
the combination of locals without absorption of switching. 
Other carriers, absorb, so that the complainant is at a dis- 
advantage. Their plants, however, are within the switch- 
ing limits. 

The Santa Fe claims the charge into Kansas City is for 
a line haul, not switching service, and it should not be 
required to absorb any part of its rate of one cent per 100 
pounds; that to require it to absorb would be to compel 
it, in effect, to extend its switching limits. In his report 
Brown says switching limits must end somewhere. The 
yards of the Santa Fe end a mile and a half from the 
sand company’s plant. The fact that the cars are hauled 
over the main line by a switch engine, Mr. Brown remarks, 
is of no significance. The line haul rate imposed by the 
principal respondent is less than rates prescribed by the 
Commission for like hauls and therefore he recommends 
the dismissal of the complaint. 


FWOODEN PACKAGE RATING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

If the Commission follows the opinion of Attorney-Ex- 
aminer C. R. Marshall, in I. and S. Docket No. 1096, 
Wooden Package Rating, the proposed increases to class 
C ratings in Western Trunk Line territory as applied to 
wooden pails, tubs and kits, and on fiberboard as applied to 
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straight or mixed carloads, or when mixed with wooden 
barrels, kegs, well buckets, and drums, will be found to 
have been justified by the carriers. 

The schedules which have been under cancellation were 
filed to become effective June 1 of last year, and pro- 
posed to increase the rates from the present fourth class 
to class C. Protests were filed by the boards of railroad 
commissioners for Iowa and South Dakota, the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America, with the John Strange 
Pail Company of Menasha, Wis., coming in as an inter- 
vener. The evidence showed that the proposed increases 
would result in increases in the per car mile earnings from 
7 cents to 8.5 cents from Chicago and from 9 cents to 11.6 
cents from Menasha to Kansas City. It was also shown 
that the rates, both in and of themselves and relatively, 
which have been proposed by the carriers are lower than 
the rates on excelsior and the earnings on some other 
lumber commodities. 

The points which, according to the report, have been 
established through the present investigation are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) That fiber pails should take the same rating as 
wooden pails to which they are analogous from a trans- 
portation standpoint and with which they are to some 
extent competitive. 

(2) That the earnings on woodenware under the class 
D ratings are, in view of the character of the articles 
and the transportation service given and required, lower 
than they might reasonably be and that respondents have 
justified the proposed application of class D ratings. 


McADOO REMOVES THOMPSON 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo January 15 made his first 
change in the staff of any railroad by setting aside A. W. 
Thompson as vice-president of the Washington Terminal 
Company, in charge of the company property at Washing- 
ton, chiefly the Union Station. He put in charge George 
R. Loyall, an assistant vice-president of the Southern. The 
assigned reason is that Thompson had so much to do as 
vice-president of the B. & O. that he could not give personal 
attention to the Washington Terminal. 

Daniel Willard’s resignation from the war industries 
board is regarded as due in part, at least, to a feeling 
that successfully to carry on negotiations for compensa- 
sation for the government use of B. & O. railroad prop- 
erty he should have no connection with the government, 
and that the displacement of Mr. Thompson, his assistant, 
from control of the Washington Terminal Company places 
the B. & O. at some disadvantage in the management of 
the terminal, which is hereafter to be the gateway be- 
tween the north and south. Putting a Southern man in 
control gives the combination of the Pennsylvania and the 
Southern greater control than hitherto. 


POWER TO MAKE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
When Senator Cummins introduces his amendment to the 
administration railroad compensation bill, reserving to the 
Commission its full power over rates, rules, regulations 
and practices, it will be the specific embodiment of ideas 
that have been in the minds of men who have been repre- 
senting the side of shippers in controversies with rail- 
roads before the Commission. 
Ever since Director-General McAdoo expressed the con- 
viction that he has the right to initiate or to change rates, 
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the men of the class mentioned have been gasping like fish 
out of water. Few of.them have cared to say anything 
for publication, because, if McAdoo should be able to con- 
vince the courts, in case of a contest, that he has such 
power, they might be personae non gratae at the offices 
of the Director-General and at the Commission. 

Those who have been working on the proposition figure 
that by having the bill amended so as to make it clear 
that Congress has no thought of giving the President, and 
through him to the Director-General, absolute power over 
rates, the possibility of unpleasantness will be avoided, 
In other words, they think trouble can be avoided if Con- 
gress will simply indicate in legislation following the tak- 
ing over of the roads that it had no thought when it gave 
the power of taking over to the President, of conferring 
on him the power to make rates. 

A section in the proposed compensation law, they think, 
would remove unrest which they think should never have 
been created. It is no secret that for three years they 
have regarded the Commission as somewhat favorably in- 
clined to the railroad view of rate matters, but as be 
tween the Commission and a one-man rate power they 
much prefer the Commission. 


McADOO AND STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General McAdoo, January 16, assured members 
of the executive and war service committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Utility Commissioners 
that he has no intention of interfering with the work of 
state or national regulating bodies except when necessary 
to assure war transportation. He told them that, though 
he had the power to change rates, he would not under- 
take to exercise it except where absolutely necessary. His 
desire is, he said, to have the state commissions continue 
their ordinary work. Commissioner Aitchison is to pre- 
pare a bulletin which C. E. Elmquist is to send out as a 
bulletin carrying Mr. McAdoo’s disclaimer of intention or 
desire to dislocate anything the state regulating officials 
have ordered. 
A committee of the National Industrial Traffic League 
waited three hours January 16 to see Mr. McAdoo, but 
failed. 


WANTS AVERAGE AGREEMENT 


The traffic committee of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has sent a protest to Director-General McAdoo 
against the elimination of the average demurrage agree- 
ment. The telegram to Mr. McAdoo is as follows: 

“The traffic committee of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has had its attention called to your order No. 3 
making radical changes in demurrage charges and elim- 
inating the average agreement under which a large major- 
ity of the carload shippers and receivers of freight is now 
operating. We are in entire accord and sympathy with 
you in your efforts to facilitate the prompt movement of 
freight and desire to co-operate with you to the fullest 
extent. If given opportunity we can demonstrate to your 
entire satisfaction that the enforcement of your order will 
not accomplish the results desired by you, but will have 
the opposite effect by increasing delays to cars and further 
congesting railroad terminals, impede transportation and 
production of essentials necessary to the. proper conduct 
of the war. We therefore respectfully request that oppor- 
tunity be given by you to be heard prior to the taking 
effect of your order.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE HEAR- 
INGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In the discussion of plans to set a definite limit on the 
continuance of government operations of the railroads, 
Senator Underwood, of Alabama, and other members of 
Congress have called attention to the fact that the con- 
stitution limits appropriations for war purposes to two 
years. That is to say, while Congress may lawfully set 
aside a sum of money to be spent during a period of ten 
years for the improvement of navigation on a given water- 
way, it may not make such an allotment of money for 
war purposes for any period in excess of two years. 

The point is made that the statute of Aug. 29, 1916, in 
its terms shows that the power conferred on the President 
to take over the railroads exists only in time of war or 
national emergency. The administration’s bill providing 
compensation for the use of the property of the railroads 
is not a military appropriation bill—at least, not in form— 
but it is contended that it is so in substance, because 
it provides for the continuance of an enterprise begun 
either because there is war or because there is necessity 
for continuing warlike operations. 

These questions as to provisions for continuing opera- 
tion for more than two years were raised January 14, while 
Commissioner Anderson was testifying before the Senate 
committee in behalf of the administration measure. He 
urged action, so security holders will know what they may 
expect from the government. 

The railroad executives who 'were before the Senate 
committee while Commissioner Anderson was before the 
House committee changed sides with him January 14 and 
appeared before the House committee while he was before 
the Senate organization. They gave to the House com- 
mittee the figures already submitted to the Senate show- 
ing a property investment in excess of sixteen billion 
dollars and a net operating income made up of the aver- 
age for the last three fiscal years, of eight hundred and 
sixty-four million in round numbers. They contend that 
such a net income does not furnish an adequate return on 
the property investment as shown. by the reports made 
in accordance with the rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Their contention before the House commit- 
tee, as it was before the Senate commitee, was that 
Congress should make provision for compensation on the 
basis of the average net railway operating income for 
the last two instead of the last three years. 

Have Roads Been Taken Over? 

John Barton Payne, of counsel to Director-General Mc- 
Adoo, threw the House committee and the representatives 
of 827 little railroads into confusion January 15 by saying 
that no short-line railroad can know whether it has or 
has not been taken over by the government except by 
laying all the facts pertaining to itself before the Director- 
General and obtaining a decision from him on that point. 
He denied that all railroads have been taken over. He 
Said the President took over those needed to carry for- 
ward the war work of the government. The President, he 
said, did not take over railroads, but transportation sys- 
tems.. Therefore, the rule or principle to be applied for 
testing purposes is as to whether the railroad in question 
is a “transportation system” or part of such a system. 

“| think it preposterous to treat this bill as if each 
of the 827 roads represented here has been taken over 
and to assure it compensation, at six per cent as sug- 
gesied,” said Mr. Payne. “To do that would bankrupt the 
s0vernment. The test is as to whether it is a transporta- 
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tion system or part of a system needed in war work. I 
have in mind a railroad out in Kansas lying between two 
trunk lines. The people of the community through which 
it runs think, for the benefit of the community, it should 
be taken over. But the good of the community is not 
the test. The purpose in taking over railroads is to use 
them in war work.” 

Answering a question by Mr. Winslow, Mr. Payne said 
the only way a road can know is to apply to the Director- 
General. 

“That seems like childishness to me,” said Bird M. Rob- 
inson, president of the American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, for the benefit of whose members the committee 
was holding the hearing. ‘According to Mr. Payne, each 
of us who received notice from the Director-General that 
the property had been taken over is now to appear before 
Mr. McAdoo and ask whether he really meant what he 
he said, or whether he was merely fooling with us. But 
if that is the fact then we need to change the character 
of testimony we are presenting here. If we have not been 
taken over what was the meaning of the notice each of 
us received? As to the suggestion that taking us over 
would bankrupt the government, it seems to me, that is 
rather overdrawn. Our figures show that these roads, 
costing about $450,000,000, very nearly pay the interest 
on their funded indebtedness. We are now dealing in 
large figures and the suggestion that the government 
would be bankrupfed in paying the interest and a fair 
rental is more than Mr. Payne really wanted to say.” 

Acting Chairman Rayburn said the committee would 
proced on the assumption that all railroads have been 
taken over, although when somebody asked if any of the 
short-line railroad presidents present had a copy of the 
notice served on him, no one could produce either the 
telegram or the notice from Mr. McAdoo. 


Mr. Payne explained to the committee that the Director- 
General did not have a mailing list of all the roads when 
he came to take them over, but that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had a mailing list and that was used 
in serving the notice of taking over. Inasmuch as the 
short-line roads all report to the Commission, the notice 
of seizure went to them. 

Another interesting declaration made by Mr. Payne was 
that Director-General McAdoo had notified some of the 
roads that asked him that they had not been taken over 
because they are of no value to the government in its 
war work. Inquiry at the Director-General’s office elicited 
the reply that nothing about any such question having 
been raised was known there; that the Director-General 
personally might know of a decision of that kind, but the 
office was not aware that such a question had been raised, 
or discussed, or disposed of. 


The short-line association, composed of railroads that 
think they do fairly well when they earn enough to pay 
operating expenses and interest on their funded indebted- 
ness and very well when they have any net income, are 
anxious to have the compensation bill amended so as to 
guarantee to them, at all times while under government 
control, an income equal to the interest on their debts. 
Such an amendment, they believe to be necessary to 
safeguard their interests because in the bill -it is provided 
that if a railroad declines to accept as compensation the 
average of the net income for the last three fiscal years, 
then it shall take its case to the court of claims and 
while the litigation is pending it shall receive ninety per 
cent of such average net income. The short-line asso- 
ciation desires to have that provision extended so that 
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during the appeal the railroad shall receive ninety per cent 
of such average, but in no case less than the amount of 
the interest on its funded or other indebtedness. 

Among the men who testified were Newman Erb, who is 
connected with many short lines; Philip B. Beall, assistant 
receiver of the Georgia, Florida & Alabama; and John T. 
Cockran, president of the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern. 


Compensation for Railroads 


A clear definition of the idea of the railroad executives 
as to compensation during government operation of the 
roads was placed before the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce January 10, when Frank ‘trumbull, chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the railroad executives 
and of the Chesapeake & Ohio, used the whole day in a dis- 
cussion of the finances and credit of American, English 
and French railroads. . 

The contention of the railroads is that the proposal to 
guarantee a compensation equal to the average net operat- 
ing income for the last three fiscal years will not be just 
because the railroads own $934,000,000 worth more of prop- 
erty now than they did at the beginning of the period; 
that 1915 showed such a low return on the property invest- 
ment that it is unfair by any test that can be applied be- 
cause it showed the lowest return on property since the 
panic of 1907, and that the average of the three years is 
lower than the earnings of the roads when they were 
taken over. 

Their suggestion is that a fairer compensation would be 
the average or the last two years, because, while nominally 
high, as a matter of tact, the return on property investmenv 
for the two years in question is no more than fair by any 
Standard any reasonable man would apply. That average 
return for the two fiscal years would be 5.11 per cent. If 
the return were calculated so as to include the last six 
months of 1917, according to estimates, it would be 5.04 
per cent, 

The English government, when it took over the railroads, 
guaranteed their stockhoiders the highest return they had 
ever had—3.91 on property investment and 4.27 on all 
classes of stock, including the “nominal,” which in this 
country would be called watered or bonus stock. 

“The English roads will have real trouble after the war 
on account of their habit of paying out, in dividends, so 
much of their net income,” said Mr. Trumbull. “We have 
never believed in paying out so nearly all the net as they 
have. They capitalize the betterments and improvements. 
That is why their capitalization is high—nearly $300,000 
on their 23,700 miles.” 

The French roads, the witness said, will all be in the 
hands of the government some time between 1950 and 1960, 
without the payment of a dollar, except for equipment that 
will have to be inventoried. 

“French rates are high enough to pay all expenses and 
to amortize the capital,” said Mr. Trumbull. 

English railroads, with about 10 per cent of American 
mileage, have a capitalization of $6,500,000,000, or about 
30 per cent of the capitalization of American railroads. 


“American railroads as a whole are worth all their capi-’ 


talization,” said Mr. Trumbull, after he had finished his 
testimony respecting English and French carriers. Not 
until 1907, said he, did the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion undertake to keep an accurate property account. 
Since that time it has been working on that matter. In 
1913 the total property value was stated to be about 
$13,000,000,000. In 1917 it had risen to $17,500,000,000. 
He submitted that, in view of these figures, and in view of 
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the fact that the Commission has had to restate the ap. 
count and make such changes, it is not unreasonable to 
believe the railroads are worth their capitalization, not. 
withstanding the contrary popular impression that they 
are watered. 

Reorganization additions to capitalization, Mr. Trumbul 
aid, generally represents debts, bearing a promise to pay 
. certain rate of interest, converted into stock on which 
the holder may some day receive dividends. Me said that 
several roads that have just been reorganized have spent 
much of their net on maintenance. 

“They have been going through a process of catching 
up,” said he, “Their owners have used money they might 
have paid to themselves as dividends to bring up the con. 

dition of the property. If, now, the net income is to be 
taken as the measure for compensation, the owners of such 
roads will be penalized. 

“No scheme of compensation or regulation will be satis- 
factory to the people of the United States, I believe, that 
does not strengthen the weak ones. They are just as im 
portant to the parts of the country they serve as are the 
strong ones. I have in mind comparatively weak roads 
that have been carrying coal to the lakes through Ohio. 
There has not been a time when they were not used to 
100 per cent of their capacity. They are needed just as 
much as the stronger ones.” 

“They could not have become efficient on the road we 
were traveling,” said Mr. Trumbull, in answer to a ques- 
tion by Chairman Smith as to why the taking over by the 
government had caused the question of the weak roads to 
come to the front. “The railroads have not been paid 
enough to enable them to maintain themselves in good 
condition.” 

Mr. Trumbull said the tribunal established by the third 
section of the proposed law should be one prepared to 
deal with the question of compensation in addition to the 
average for the period that is finally taken as the measure 
in a broad, generous, not clerkly way. 


“You would be satisfied with the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners, wouldn’t you?” asked Senator Cummins. 

Mr. Trumbull asked to be excused from expressing any 
opinion. All he suggested was that the word “auditors,” 
as used in the bill, should not be held to mean strictly the 
bookkeeper who checks up on accounts, because, he said, 
there will be questions of maintenance that will have to 
be dealt with in a generous way if the roads, when re 
turned to their owners, are to be in as good condition as 
when taken over. 

“Are you satisfied with the word ‘auditors?’ ” asked Mr. 
Trumbull, turning on the Iowa senator. 

“There are so many things in this bill I do not like,” 
said the Iowan, “that I do not care to begin particulariz 
ing.” 

The main object in having Mr. Trumbull take the stand 
was to show that the inclusion of 1915 in the period used 
in making up the measure will reduce the .return to the 
owners to a point below the earning capacity of the prop 
erties at the time they were taken over. In England 
he said, when the government took over the roads, it had 
guaranteed the net income of the year before the wal, 
which was the best year the English roads had ever had, 
the return on capital including water, having been 3.91 
per cent. He also showed that the three-year average 
would be unfavorable to roads that are just emerginé 
from receiverships and whose earning capacity was less 
during the early part of the period than at the time 
they were taken by the government. 
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To illustrate this point, Mr. Trumbull presented tables 
showing the income and property investment by roads 
for companies operating 86 per cent of the mileage of 
the country. In 1915 the net operating income of these 
roads was $665,276,734, or 4.09 per cent, on the property 
investment. In 1916 it was $952,579,917, or 5.75 per cent. 
in 1917 it was $980,788,002, or 5.78 per cent, whereas the 
average for the three years was $866,214,884, or 5.22 per 
cent. 

In other words, the three-year average was $114,000,000 
less than the net operating income for 1917 and $86,000,- 
000 less than for 1916, while the net for 1915 was $200,- 
000,000 less than the average of the three. 

“We are not here in an obstructive attitude, but we 
think we would be derelict in our duty to the owners 
of these roads and to you if we did not present the facts 
as they appear to us,” said Mr. Trumbull as a preface to 
his testimony. 

“What is the attitude of your committee toward per- 
manent government operation or ownership?” asked Sen- 
ator Poindexter. 

“We have not taken any attitude on that,’ was the 
reply. 

“What is the general opinion in railroad circles?” 

“I think as a whole the railroad officers think it would 
be an undesirable step for the country to take,” said 
mr. Trumbull. 

Explaining the statistics, Mr. Trumbull pointed out the 
inequality in the effect of the three-year average on 
different roads. ‘‘For example,” he said, ‘‘the three-year 
average for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which is in 
receivers’ hands, would be $3,000,000 less than the net 
for 1917; for the Atlantic Coast Line it would be $2,500,- 
000 less; for the Chesapeake & Ohio $2,300,000 less; for 
the Illinois Central $5,300,000 less; for the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe $6,600,000 less; for the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, which is in receivers’ hands, $800,000 less; for 
the International & Great Northern, which is also in re- 
ceivers’ hands, the three-year average would cut the 1917 
earnings in two. Many roads, such as those which have 
recently been reorganized and those which are in re- 
ceivership and are yet te be reorganized, would be under- 
paid by the three-year average.” 


Opposes Reducing Forces 


Before the Senate committee January 11, Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, chairman of the board of the Southern Pacific, 
who said he spoke for the American Railway Association, 
voiced. objection to pruning of lists of employes on the 
ground that it would seriously affect the organization of 
the lines and mean disarrangement when the properties 
are turned back to their owners after the war. 

Chairman Sims asked about the feasibility of eliminating 
some of the solicitors employed by the roads, particularly 
those whose duties are to seek passenger business. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt said the men who solicit passenger business 
also look after freight, and therefore he did not believe 
any considerable number of them could be dispensed with. 

Some of the twenty-one passenger trains running be- 
tween Omaha and Chicago, the witness thought, could be 
taken off and the men engaged on them given employment 
in the freight service. He was opposed, however, to any 
changes that would throw men out of employmnet. 


Limit on Period of Control 


It seems certain that unless the administration consents 
toa definite limitation of the period of government con- 
trol of railroads, it will not be able to obtain a unanimous 
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report on its railroad compensation measure, now before 
the committees of House and Senate. The indications are 
that the House committee will fail to make a unanimous 
report unless the administration consents to such a limita- 
tion. Section 13, providing for government operation dur- 
ing the war and “until Congress otherwise orders,” will 
not he acceptable to Representative Montague, of Virginia, 
or .o Representative Rayburn, of Texas, two Democratic 
members. The Republican members of the committee are 
expected to stand for a certain and definite declaration 
on the subject. 

The fact that railroad executives representing 177 roads 
and 90 per cent of the mileage in the United States de- 
cided, in their meeting in New York January 13, to ack 
Congress to limit government control to the period of the 
was is bringing the question to a head in Congress. Sen:‘.- 
ment in the House committee already has developed ::1 
favor of limiting government control to the war peric:. 
Representative Montague told George W. Anderson, Int °- 
state Commerce Commissioner, during his testimony -1 
the railroad hearing, that he wanted a definite date fixcd, 
and other members of the committee showed the sai..v 
desire in a less decided way. 

There is a strong undercurrent of talk among members 
of the committee that the bill should contain some affirma- 
tive statement on the question of ending government con- 
trol, and not: leave it entirely to Congress. Some su:- 
gested that government operation should end on the day 
the President issues a proclamation of peace. Others, 
recognizing that some period of adjustment should be al- 
lowed, intimated that two years or even longer might b2 
provided, but that it would be unwise to leave the bill in 
the present form. 

Representative Lenroot, Republican, of Wisconsin, called 
attention to the fact that if the present phrase, “until Con- 
gress otherwise orders,” remains in the bill, government 
operation of the railroads might be continued until two- 
thirds of Congress decided otherwise, instead of having 
the matter decided merely by a majority. 

“Suppose Congress were to pass a bill at the end of the 
war saying that government operation of the railroads 
should end, and then the President should veto it,” said 
Mr. Lenroot. “It would then require a two-thirds ma- - 
jority in Congress to pass the bill over the President’s 
veto. Such a contingency as that might easily arise, and 
it ought to be considered.” 

There is such a decided sentiment in the committee in 
favor of fixing a definite date that some members are 
expected to file a minority report on the question if the 
present provisions in Section 13 remain unchanged. Should 
the bill be reported by a divided committee, it would in- 
sure a prolongation of the debate in the House, a condi- 
tion that everyone realizes would be undesirable in the 
present crisis. 

Congress should fix a time limit for the expiration of 
the period of government control of the railroads after the 
war, in order to provide for any necessary adjustment, and 
should authorize the President to terminate the plan 
sooner, said Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Railway 
Executives’ Advisory Committee, before the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce January 11. 

Section 13 of the law should be settled before the com- 
pensation is determined, Mr. Thom said, because just com- 
pensation for a temporary taking would be different from 
the compensation for a permanent taking. “I regard sec- 
tion 13 as meaning government ownership,” he said, “and 
that question should be decided on its merits. If the 
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government is to buy the railroads it should pay the full 
value of their property, not the mere value of their use. 

“Under section 13 as it stands all you’ve got to do, if 
you think you’ve got a good bargain and-want to keep 
these properties after the war, is to do nothing.” 

“Can’t you trust the patriotism of future congresses?” 
asked Chairman Sims. 

“You would rather rely on the patriotism of the present 
Congress, would you not?” said a member of the com- 
mittee. 

“Yes.” 

“In other words you prefer to fix the terms of the bar- 
gain now?” 

“We appeal to Congress to fix the tenure,” said Mr. 
Thom. ‘No one rents a house and leaves the term of the 
lease to the will of the tenant, and you should at least be 
as definite in dealing with one-seventh of the property in 
the United States. Congress can fix a limit and provide 
that the President may terminate the contract before that 
time.” 

The average net operating income of the railways for 
the three years ending June 30, 1917, is less than the in- 
come of the eastern railroads in 1913 which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the five per cent case said was 
too low in the interest both of the railroads and of the 
public, Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Southern Pa- 
cific, testified. The three-year average, he said, was re- 
duced by the inclusion of the abnormally bad year of 1915 
and the average of 1916 and 1917 would be fairer. He 
denied that the earnings in those years eould be considered 
abnormally high. To show that 1915 was abnormal he 
showed that in the fall of that year over 40,000 miles of 
railroad, or one-sixth of the total railway mileage of the 
country, were in the hands of receivers. 

“Would it not be more fair to take a period of years 
when more normal conditions prevailed instead of war 
years?” asked Representative Parker. 


“That deepnds on the time when you take the proper- 
ties,’ replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. “If you had taken them 
in peace times, then the return in peace times should be 
considered, but you should pay the owners the returns 
they were getting at the time you took them.” 


Mr. Kruttschnitt also emphasized the importance of keep- 
ing the railroad organizations intact, saying that efficiency 
will be greatly impaired if anything is done to impair the 
spirit of emulation between different roads, which he said 
had been largely responsible for the degree of efficiency 
they have obtained. While no one should be retained in a 
position where he cannot perform useful service, he said, 
he thought that the popular idea as to the possibilities of 
economics as a result of unification is considerably exag- 
gerated. 

In reply to questions by Representative Esch, Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt said that if wages are increased during the war it 
will be extremely difficult to reduce them afterward, and 
he assumed that the government “will use its influence 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission to raise rates 

.so as to make the people who use the railroads pay the 
government guarantee, instead of making all the people 
pay it by taxation.” 

“It would leave the roads bankrupt,” said Mr. Thom, “if 
wages should be increased without reference to the earn- 
ings.” 

In a preliminary statement Mr. Thom said that the rail- 
ways realize fully that the President has been actuated by 
a purpose to do justice in what he had recommended, and 


that nothing they shall do or say should be interpreted 
as an indication of an obstructive attitude or critical spirit, 
“We believe,” he said, “that the principle which the Pregj. 
dent has recommended as the basis for compensation jg 
the correct principle and that it recognizes that the renta| 
which the government should pay should represent the 
equivalent of the value of the use which the owners of the 
railroad property were able to make of it at the time of 
the taking by the government—in other words, its earn. 
ing capacity.” 

In order to represent the earning capacity of the plant 
whose use has been taken, Mr. Thom said the compensa. 
tion. should be related as closely as possible to the earn. 
ings on the date when the roads were taken. 

“In England,” he said, “they took the year before the 
war, undeterred by the fact that that was the best year in 
the history of the English roads. Our view is that to take 
the last year would be to go back far enough from the 
time of the actual taking, and that two years would cer. 
tainly be enough, but that if you go back three years, to 


1915, the result is inadequate, both because that year was. 


an abnormal one and because the plant as it existed on 
December 31 represented a much greater investment than 
that of June 30, 1915.” : 


HOW THE SHIPPER GETS CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

All parts of the special committee on national defense 
of the American Railway Association, commonly known 
as the railroads’ war board, have been moved from the 
offices of that association on 13th street to the tenth floor 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission building at 18th 
and Pennsylvania avenue. The flitting of the war board 
took place January 12. Some parts of the staff went up 
to the Commission building prior to that time, but the 
members of the executive committee of the association 
did not move until the day mentioned. While the war 
board dissolved itself by each member tendering his res- 
ignation to Director-General McAdoo, the special commit- 
tee of the American Railway Association has not been 
dissolved by that.body. While Director-General McAdoo 
accepted their resignations so far as the government 
service is concerned, they are still a committee of the 
association. While their offices have been moved to the 
Intertate Commerce Commission building, so far as 


‘known, they have no official connection with the Director 


General’s office. Technically they are employes of various 
railroad companies temporarily in Washington for col- 
sultation with the Director-General. 


This removal of the staff of the defunct war board 
brings into close physical contact the men who have phys 
ical control over the distribution of cars. No change was 
made in that physical control of equipment, either when 
President Wilson took over thé railroads or when the 
war board resigned. The resignations of all members of 
that board were accepted, but immediately thereafter Hale 
Holden was appointed a member of the Director-General’s 
advisory board and placed in charge of the committees of 
the war board, one of which is that on car service, of 
which C. M. Shaeffer is chairman. 

The shipper who is unable to obtain a car from aly 
official or employe of the railroad under obligation t0 
provide him with facilities for transportation, now, 4 
before the change in the control of railroads, must appeal 
to the Commission or to the Shaeffer committee. They 
now, as before the President’s seizure of the railroads, 
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gre working together. A request for a car or cars for- 
warded to either body is considered jointly by E. B. De 
groot and A. C. Gutheim, the members of the Commis- 
sion’s bureau on car service and the Shaeffer committee. 
That bureau used to be called a car service division. 
When the commissioners separated themselves into three 
divisions, the former divisions became bureaus. Hence 
the perhaps not together familiar name of the organiza- 
tion of which Mr. De Groot is the head. He is the head 
oly in the sense that his name appears first on the list 
of those constituting the bureau. It is his opinion that 
prevails when it is a question of the physical operation 
of a car or cars. It is Mr. Gutheim’s opinion that pre- 
yails when it is a question of law. 

No change has been made in the form of the communi- 
cation issued by the Shaeffer committee and the bureau 
of car service. Each order is still issued in the form 
peginning “please arrange” to do so and so. The Ameri- 
can Railway Association had no power to command any 
of its members to do any particular thing, hence the 
form in which it issued its instructions. Now, however, 
whatever is issued by the Shaeffer committee has the 
backing of law. The committee acts for the Director- 
General, who, in turn, represents the President, in whom 
Congress placed the power to operate the railroads. 


RATE ADVANCE EXPECTED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Advances in rates as a direct result of the government 
taking over the railroads, are regarded as a moral Ccer- 
tainty. At this time many shippers who fought vigor- 
ously against the five and the fifteen per cent advances 
recall that everything they could hear as to the attitude 
of President Wilson tended to indicate to them that he 
thought rates were too low. In fact, many of them 
criticized him for what he said to a group of newspaper 
correspondents at the time of the pendency of the five 
per cent case. His utterance was construed as a hint 
to the Commission that it was expected to make an ad- 
vance. There was considerable gasping at that time be- 
cause the President’s action was regarded with almost 
a much deprecation as would have been shown had he 
expressed a hope that the Supreme Court would decide a 
given case in a certain way. To hear now that the Presi- 
dent is of the same mind would not be at all surprising 
to those who were inclined to censure him for the indica- 
tion of his attitude given in the spring of 1914. Now 
he has the power, according to Mr. McAdoo’s view, and 
apparently his own, to put his ideas into effect, regard- 
less of the ideas of shippers. 

There is one warning against such a course that is 
typified by a huge automobile truck that made its appear- 
ance on the streets of Washington January 9. On its 
sides, in large letters, were the words “Old Dutch Mar- 
ket. Washington-Frederick Fresh Meat Line.” All over 
the country trucks of that kind are becoming common. 
One will carry as much as the average load of a freight 
tar hauling merchandise. The particular truck men- 
tioned may not haul as much as a refrigerator car, but 
it will haul as much as the average L. C. L. shipment of 
fresh meat. 

For weeks the merchants of Washington have been 
dependent on trucks for their high-class merchandise. 
Good highways make such heavy hauling expeditious and 
Comparatively cheap. The Baltimore & Ohio, long be- 
fore the war congestion set in, lost its milk business on 
its main line west of Washington to the milk trucks 
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running sixty and seventy miles into the country. Pas- 
senger trucks operate on nearly every road in and around 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 

Only the merchants who use the trucks but do not 
own them know what rates they are paying. The old 
common-law rule, placing on the shipper the burden of 
bargaining for rates, may again be operating, because 
the trucks are not operating as common carriers for hire 
on regular routes, as a rule, although many of them may 
generally be found hauling between specified points and 
giving store door delivery. 

Any sharp advances in rates decreed by the Director- 
General and the Commission, it may be suggested, will 
tend to build up that kind of competition for the rail- 
roads and result in making properties that will be a 
continuous drain on the treasury. 


That possibility, however, has not been seriously con- 
sidered, if at all, by the Director-General and the Com- 
mission. So far as can be learned, they are assuming 
that the taking over of the railroads affords the govern- 
ment an opportunity to raise rates, while at the same 
time reducing the amount of service rendered for those 
rates. The suggestion that rates may be advanced be- 
tween highly competitive points where the rivalry of 
parallel lines has forced down the general scale of rates, 
so as to give the cost of service and mileage greater 
weight as factors to determine the rates, shows the di- 
rection in which the official wind is blowing. 

One suggestion for reduction in expenses, however, is 
not likely to be carried very far. It is that at every 
point where possible, there be a rearrangement of tracks 
so as to have only one passenger station and one freight 
station instead of perhaps two or three as now—as, for 
instance, at Baton Rouge, La. The Frisco station is at 
one end of the city and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
at the other. The Louisiana Railroad and Navigation 
Company owns the tracks on which the Frisco operates. 
Across the river at Port Allen the Texas & Pacific has 
its station. By laying a short track at North Baton 
Rouge and another near the south end of the city, the 
three systems could all use one passenger station and 
possibly one freight station. 


Consolidation of stations, however, might be as difficult 
as the consolidation of post offices. When Greater New 
York was created, the federal government, by reason of 
politics, ignored the fact that only one municipal govern- 
ment now lives where there had been several. At pres- 
ent there are eleven or twelve postmasters each with a 
staff, in the greater city. Inasmuch as the rate between 
postoffices is three cents, Manhattan pays three cents 
a get a letter to Brooklyn, N. Y., on a much shorter haul 
than from the north to the south side in Chicago. Sen- 
ator Calder has introduced a bill to enable Greater New 
York to have the two-cent local rate all other cities have 
been able to retain. 


It is figured that the local freight or local passenger 
agents in places like Baton Rouge are such political fac- 
tors, or might became such, that a proposal to consoli- 
date would evoke as much opposition as came from the 
postmasters in New York. 

It is possible that other economies may be prevented 
by political pressure, although they might be made before 
the incumbents of jobs realized the value of a little 
political pressure. 

Naturally, all the political possibilities are in the back- 
ground now because there is dire necessity for moving 
Mr. McAdoo is advising local authorities every- 
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where to organize the trucking facilities with a view to 
getting the cars and freight houses cleared. Failure in 
the war is the penalty for failure to.use all men and 
materials possible to obtain. The time may come, how- 
ever, before the government relinquishes control of the 
railroads, when the political possibilities will not be over- 
looked. It would not be human nature for government 
officials, regardless of their party allegiance, to overlook 
anything of that kind. They never have shut their eyes 
to the politics of a man. There are some men in govern- 
ment service who can see which way the election returns 
are likely to be, and accurately time political conversion 
so as to obtain the benefit of political storms. Such 
_ examples of acumen are rare, but when a storm has come 
and they are promoted, their former political allegiance is 
always cited to show the impartiality of the operations 
of the rules of the merit system. 








UNNECESSARY EMPLOYES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Acting on the fact that the competitive system has dis- 
appeared from the transportation field, Director-General 
McAdoo, with the assistance of the Commission, is think- 
ing of ways whereby employes rendered comparatively use- 
less by the disappearance of competition may be trans- 
ferred to necessary tasks, many of which remain un- 
performed because those who formerly discharged them 
have been taken into the army or have been lured away 
by higher pay elsewhere. 

An army of railroad men is doing work of no particular 
value since the government became the controller of all 
railroads and is responsible to the stockholders for main- 
tenance and income. Each railroad; while privately con- 
trolled, had guards to protect one set of stockholders from 
other sets of stockholders. For instance, there were the men 
who inspected cars at interchange points to card them 
showing the defects or broken parts when they left the 
rails of road A and were placed on those of B. They were 
needed for no reason other than that the receiving road 
needed evidence on which to base a bill for repairs sent 
to the road that had the damaged car in its possession 
when the billing road discovered the damaged condition. 

Other hundreds of men are keeping track of the num- 
ber of days a car away from its home rails is in possession 
of some other road or roads, all with a view to sending a 
bill for the per diem to be paid on cars off their home rails. 
That work is for the benefit or protection of one set of 
stockholders against all other sets of stockholders. 

Still another class of employes of reduced usefulness 
are freight and passenger solicitors and the clerks in “up- 
town” ticket offices, as distinguished from the men in the 
offices at the stations. 

So long as the roads were privately managed, all the 
classes of employes were necessary to promote and pro- 
tect the interests of competing railroads. Until the gov- 
ernment took over the roads, there was a shortage in 
each class of employes. Now whole classes have been 
made less necessary, if not entirely useless, during the 
continuance of the war. 

There is shortage in every other kind of railroad labor. 
The question for the Director-General to consider is how to 
accomplish the conversion of freight solicitors into yard 
clerks, for instance. These yard clerks are the eyes for 
the yardmaster, to tell him the location of cars in his ter- 
minal, why they are there, and to what points they should 
be taken. 
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No terminal man, it is suspected, will admit he eve 
had enough men to keep him adequately informed as tp 
his stock in trade—cars needed to be switched from one 
point to another. Not all freight solicitors would make 
good yard clerks and many of them would not accept ep. 
ployment as yard clerks, but their release from their pres. 
ent employment, it is argued, would free them for employ. 
ment in more useful lines. Director-General McAdoo sug. 
gested to A. H. Smith that he use freight solicitors as jp. 
spectors to persuade consignees to unload freight, when 
Smith asked that some of McChord’s congestion inspectors 
be detailed to New York to help in getting freight up. 
loaded. 





WORK FOR SOLICITING AGENTS 


H. S. Kealhofer, secretary and traffic manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Columbia, S. C., has written the 
following letter to Director-General McAdoo: 


I have read with much interest your statement to the public 
under date of January 7, and wish to say that the merchants 
of Columbia appreciate fully the necessity for expediting 
freight and they are anxious and willing to co-operate with the 
government to the fullest extent. 

I note the demurrage rates have been increased, and pos- 
sibly with the idea that this action will serve to relieve cars 
more promptly. I have been in close touch with the local rail- 
road situation in Columbia for some time and the trouble we 
have had is that the railroads do not place cars promptly for 
loading and unloading, and our merchants are constantly com- 
plaining of the inability to secure cars promptly after their 
arrival, and their experience along this line would make an 
interesting chapter. The railroads have certainly shown a 
great lack of efficiency in this respect, and it occurred to me 
if some of the traveling and soliciting agents and employes of 
this character would be placed out in the local yards and agencies 
for the purpose of assisting in getting cars placed more 
promptly, the situation would be greatly relieved. I believe 
that the lack of sufficient help in the local agencies and yards 
is one of the reasons for congestion. 

I wish to again assure you of our hearty co-operation and 
desire to do everything we can to assist in winning the war. 


BIDDLE WOULD RETAIN STAFF 


W. B. Biddle, president of the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
opposes disorganization of the traffic staffs of the rail- 
ways during government rule of the roads. 

“T am particularly impressed with the suggestion that 
the present organization of the American railroads, built 
up through a long period of active effort through strenu- 
ous and difficult problems in the past, should not be dis 
turbed at this time,” said he. 


“Tt must not be forgotten by the public, and I am sure 
will not be overlooked by the government, that the em- 
ployes of American railroads have secured employes’ rights 
by long years of faithful and loyal service to their com- 
panies. Largely because of economic reasons the service 
has not received the recognition in all cases that it de 
served, but at all times there has been a deep seated feel- 
ing in the minds of railway executives that an obligation 
existed on the part of the railway companies to give col 
tinuous employment to the men who had served them 
faithfully. 

“The government has long recognized the plan of civil 
service, and we know that government employes are not 
released from employment because of changes in adminis 
tration or temporary upheavals in organization. Agail, 
we have in effect pension plans on many of our larger 
systems, pension rights being based on continuous and 
faithful service. 

“No fair minded man will take the position that the 
rights of employes under this system should be cast aside 
and have years of service go for naught. 

“While the railroads are united under the control of the 
Director-General of Railroads, it does not seem to me that 
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it is necessary, at this time, to decide on a wholesale 
release Of employes simply because it is found wise to 
suspend present methods.” 


ARMY PRAISE FOR RAILWAYS 


The following is qn excerpt from a report of the provost 
marshal-general to the Secretary of War in regard to move- 
ment of the national army: 

“This report would be incomplete and inconsiderate if 
this opportunity passed without some mention of the work 
of the American Railway Association in mobilizing national 
army quotas. No more difficult transportation problem 
could be conceived. Small groups were to be assembled 
at every county seat in the United States, entrained and 
transported in converging contingents at sixteen separate 
destinations, sometimes a thousand miles from their points 
of origin. The smoothness and dispatch with which this 
problem was solved was nothing short of marvelous. What- 
ever of uncertainty and lack of co-ordination may yet re- 
main in the adjustment of our peace time facilities to the 
uses of war, it must be said that the railroads’ handling 
of selected men could not have been bettered had it re- 
sulted from a military experience of a decade.” 


N. A. R. AND U. C. BULLETIN 


Charles E: Elmquist, secretary of the special war com- 
nittee of the National Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners, has, under date of January 7, sent the fol- 
lowing bulletin to all state commissions: 


Since our,Bulletin No. 5, the President has taken over 
the operation of the railroads, effective December 28, 1917. 
The Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo has been appointed Director- 
General. By the proclamation the President “takes pos- 
session and assumes control * * * tothe end that such 
systems of transportation be utilized for the transfe: and 
transportation of troops, war material and equipmeiut, to 
the exclusion, so far as may be necessary, of ail other 
traffic thereon; and that so far as such exclusive use be 
not necessary or desirable, such system of transportation 
be operated and utilized in the performance of such other 
services as the national interests may require and of the 
usual and ordinary business and duties of common car- 
riers.” 

It also provides that “Until and except so far as said 
Director shall from time to time otherwise by general or 
special orders determine, such systems of transportation 
shall remain subject to all existing statutes and orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to all statutes 
and orders of regulating commissions of the various states 
in which said systems or any part thereof shall be situ- 
ated. But any orders, general or special, hereafter made 
by said Director, shall have paramount authority and be 
obeyed as such.” Also that “suits may be brought by and 
against said carriers and judgments rendered as hitherto, 
util and except so far as said Director may, by general 
or special orders, otherwise determine.” 


In his message to Congress, January 4, 1918, the Presi- 
dent says: “The common administration will be carried out 
With as little disturbance of the present operating organiza- 
tions and personnel of the railways as possible. * * * 
It is necessary that the transportation of troops and of 
war materials, of food and of fuel, and of everything that 
i$ necessary for the full mobilization of the energies and 
resources of the country should be first considered, but it 
'8 clearly in the public interest also that the ordinary activ- 
ities and the normal industrial and commercial life of the 
Country should be interfered with and dislocated as little 
a possible, and the public may rest assured that the inter- 
est and convenience of the private shipper will be as care- 
fully served and safeguarded as it is possible to serve and 
Safeguard it in the present extraordinary circumstances.” 

The authority of the President is exercised by virtue of 
the Act of Congress approved August 28, 1916, which pro- 
vides as follows: “The President, in time of war, is em- 
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powered, through the Secretary of War, to take possession 
and assume control of any system or systems of transpor- 
tation or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, to the 
exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of all other traffic 
thereon, for the transfer or transportation of troops, war 
material and equipment, or for such other purposes, con- 
nected with the emergency, as may be needful or desir- 
able.” 

Examination of the foregoing makes it appear that the 
railroads were taken over as a war measure,:should be 
operated as a war measure, and that none of the functions 
exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission or state 
commissions or common law or statutory rights of ship- 
pers and passengers, should be curtailed unless it is neces- 
sary to do so as a war measure. Exigencies of war should 
not require the Director-General to set aside statutes or 
orders of state or federal commissions, or to abolish the 
wise practice of submitting all rate questions to regulat- 
ing tribunals, with the right of the public to be heard. 
The right of the Director-General to supersede by an order 
the constitutional rights heretofore exercised by the states 
is a debatable question. Instead of considering the dis- 
tinction between state and federal authority at this mo- 
ment of extreme peril to the nation, we regard it as im- 
portant to establish a fair, just and workabie basis of co- 
operation between the state and federal governments, so 
that all regulating officials and employes may work to- 
gether in the common cause of helping the country win 
the war. Team work should be the watchword. For the 
purpose of establishing a correct understanding between 
the states and the governmant, the Hon. Clyde B. Aitchison 
has been designated as the person to confer with Mr. Chas. 
E. Elmquist, secretary of your special war committee, and 
it is expected that a working basis may soon be reached. 
It is to be expected that questions for discussion will fre- 
quently arise and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
felt that this plan establishes a helpful point of contact 
between the states, federal government and the Director- 
General. Your committee will give much thought to these 
matters and invites suggestions from the commissions. It 
is to be expected that the railroads will ask the Director 
to interfere with pending actions before, or orders made 
by, the commissions. It will be of service to the states if 
the special war committee is furnished with copies of 
orders that are issued by the states, which effect revenues, 
labor or material, and also a statement of pending formal 
cases, and what is involved in them. The state commis- 
sions should retain jurisdiction over all matters conferred 
by statute until otherwise ordered by the Director or court, 
at which time appropriate action may be taken. The exer- 
cise of these functions, however, should have due regard 
to the conditions imposed by the war. The underlying 
purpose should be to help the government operate the rail- 
roads in such a way as to make them a vigorous auxiliary 
of our war machinery. This can be done by helping to cur- 
tail unnecessary and luxurious passenger service, save fuel 
and motive power, eliminating circuitous routing, police 
the yards and terminals for the purpose of expediting de- 
livery by the carriers and prompt release of equipment, en- 
courage heavy loading and preventing the bunching of 
cars, use conservatism in treating demands for improved 
station facilities and reduction of grade crossings and other 
improvements which cost money and absorb labor and 
material, constantly remind the public that we are in a 
state of war and that normal service cannot be expected, 
and be careful to find out if the carriers, their employes 
and agents are freely and unreservedly responding to the 
unusual demands for service which are brought on by the 
war. 


Your committee takes pleasure in announcing that the 
President in his proclamation honored our request that the 
state commissions be recognized and shippers be given 
the right to sue railroads in local courts. The legal effect 
of that part of the proclamation is a mooted question. 


I am sending to your office one copy of the administra- 
tion bill introduced in Congress. Examine this carefully 
and decide if amendments are necessary to preserve the 
useful powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate interstate commerce and complete the valuation of 
railroad property, and secure the right of the states to 
regulate intrastate rates and service, and of the shipper 
to be heard upon questions affecting charges for trans- 
porting persons or property, and to sue railroad com- 
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panies for damages to person or property, in local courts. 
Send your recommendations to your congressional dele- 
gation and furnish me with a copy. It will also be well 
to have special attention given to the existing status of 
state commissions and the right of the Director-General to 
set aside state statutes or orders made by commissioners. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A summary of revenues and expenses of 133 roads, hav- 
ing a mileage of 210,457, for November, shows an increase 
in the revenue for the country as a whole from $289,696,416 
to $319,434,297; expenses from $184,797,876 to $232,377,096; 
a decrease in the net revenue from $104,897,540 to $87,057,- 
201 and in the railway operating income from $92,190,607 
to $66,644,358. The decline in the net per mile was from 
$500 to $414 and in the operating income from $439 to $317 
per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $114,659,836 
to $126,786,300; expenses from $79,804,150 to $100,404 960, 
causing a decline in the net from $34,855,686 to $34,282,240, 
and in the operating income from $30,105,540 to $20,199,318. 
The decline in the net revenue per mile was from $718 
to $544 and in the income from $620 to $417. 

In the southern district the operating revenue rose from 
$47,236,205 to $54,587,351; expenses from $29,216,702 to 
$37,485,289, the net declining from $17,919,583 to $17,102,062 
and the operating income from $15,910,603 to $13,753,973. 
The decline in the net per mile was from $426 to $405 and 
the operating income from $378 to $326. 

In the western district the operating revenue increased 
from $127,799,375 to $138,060,646; expenses from $75,677,024 
to $94,487,747, the net declining from $52,122,353 to $43,572,- 
899 and the operating income from $46,174,464 to $32,691,- 
067. The net per mile fell from $437 to $364 and the 
operating income from $387 to $273. 

For the eleven months ended with November the in- 
crease in the revenues was from $2,971,454,072 to $3,329,- 
694,659; expenses from $1,934,142,116 to $2,322,927,985, caus- 
ing a decline in the net from $1,037,311,956 to $1,006,766,674, 
and in the operating income from $904,823,627 to $825,504,- 
498. The net per mile declined from $4,952 to $4,790 and 
the operating income from $4,319 to $3,928. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $1,239,345,- 
549 to $1,371,034,861; expenses from $835,224,316 to $1,015,- 
303,479, causing a decline in the net from $404,121,233 to 
$355,731,382 and in the operating income from $354,075,629 
to $294,385,546. The net per mile fell from $8,333 to $7,330 
per mile and the operating income from $7,301 to $6.066. 

In the southern district the revenue climbed from $472,- 
450,389 to $548,881,650, expenses from $308,389,817 to $374,- 
150,056, the net rising from $164,060,572 to $174,731,594. 
The operating income fell from $143,697,108 to $143,479,543. 
The net per mile rose from $3,909 to $4,145 and income 
fell from $3,424 to $3,404. 

In the western district the revenue increased from 
$1,259,658,134 to $1,409,778,148; expenses from $790,527,983 
to $933,474,450; net from $469,180,151 to $476,303,698, and 
the operating income fell from $407,050,890 to $387,639,409. 
The net per mile rose from $3,942 to $3,986 per mile and 
the operating income fell from $3,420 to $3,244. 


GRAIN SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
An alarming situation exists regarding the supply of 
grain for the eastern part of the country, according to the 
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opinion of grain shipping interest, particularly at Minne 
apolis. W. P. Trickett was in Washington the latter par 
of last week making efforts to obtain cars for the moving 
of grain to Minneapolis. A year ago he was engaged jp 
plans for getting Brain out of Minneapolis. 


There were only about 3,000,000 bushels of grain in the 
elevators at Minneapolis. Their capacity is 51,000,009 
bushels. Ordinarily they should have been practically ful], 

According to the information and belief of the Twin Cit. 
ies grain interests, there were between 25,000,000 and 
30,000,000 bushels in the country elevators of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas which should be brought to terminal ele. 
vators, such as Minneapolis and Kansas City. The coun. 
try elevators, however, had been unable to obtain box cars 
for shipping. It was reported that farmers were moving 
furniture out of the spare rooms in their houses so that 
they might store their grain therein. Another fact placed 
by Mr. Trickett before the Sheaffer car committee and the 
bureau of car service of the Commission was that there 
was a huge quantity of wet corn which must be moved to 
the terminal elevators within thirty days if immense dam. 
age was to be averted. 

While there were thousands of cars in the congested 
districts of the east, a report made by A. H. Smith, Assist- 
ant Director-General for the eastern district, showed that 
there were practically no cars of grain in the congestion 
heaps. On January 5, according to Mr. Smith’s report, 
there were between 61,000 and 63,000 cars in and around 
New York harbor. Of that number less than 500 were 
loaded with grain. That latter fact was considered of ex 
treme significance, because, unless the stock of grain and 
flour in the hands of eastern millers and flour dealers was 
much greater than anyone imagined, the probability was 
that extraordinary efforts would have to be made to bring 
grain from the country elevators to the terminals at Mis 
souri and Mississippi River crossings by means of special 
trains. A year ago special trains were being run from 
Minneapolis and other grain centers to the east. 


COAL TO OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureai. 


Increased shipments of coal into Ohio and Michigan will 
be made for the next ten days under orders issued Janualy 
12 by the United States Fuel Administration. It sent 
orders to operators in the Pittsburgh district, in several 
districts in West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, Ohio an 
northern Tennessee, directing them to discontinue as fal 
as possible shipments from these particular fields to other 
states west except for public utilities and by-product plants 
in order to provide the supply for Ohio and Michigal. 

The following letter was sent out by the Fuel Admit 
istration to operators: 

“All operators in the following districts: Pittsburgh, 
Fairmont, Kanawha, Kenova, Thacker, eastern Kentucky, 
Jellico, Ohio: 

“It is absolutely necessary to increase shipments of coal 
to Ohio and Michigan points for a period of ten days 
At the present time there are communities entirely ol! 
of coal and immediate attention should be given to orders 
you may have on file for consumers in these two states 
and the Fuel Administration requests your earnest co-0P 
eration in shipments to Ohio and Michigan and that yol 
discontinue, as far as possible, shipments to other points 
west, except coal for public utilities and by-product plants.” 


Janua! 
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CONTROL OF WATERWAYS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
J. Hampton Moore, representative from one of the Phil- 
adelphia districts, has offered an amendment to the 
railroad compensation bill authorizing the President to 
take over canals for the same purpose that the act of 
Aug. 29, 1916, empowers him to take over the railroads. 
He addressed the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce January 15 in behalf of his amendment. 
He pointed out that full utilization of the inland water- 
ways cannot be had unless the government has control. 
The courts, it is pointed out, have decided that a 
canal is not a common carrier. It merely provides the 
road or way on which common carriers may operate. 
Nearly every canal in the country is owned or controlled 
by a common carrier, railroad company, or a company 
dosely affiliated with such a common carrier. It is 
Moore’s idea that such control of the canal itself has been 
ued to prevent the development of navigation on the 
artificial waterways. His thought, therefore, is that con- 
trol of the waterway itself shall rest in the government 
as a condition precedent to the efficient utilization of 
that means of transportation. 


USE OF WATERWAYS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

“In the bill ‘to provide for the operation of transporta- 
tion systems while under federal control,’ which has been 
introduced in both the Senate and the House, there is 
a paragraph which should command the earnest support 
not only of every friend of waterways but of every loyal 
citizen of the United States,” says Senator Ransdell, of 
Louisiana, president of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

“Section 6 of the bill provides for the establishment 
of what is called a ‘revolving fund’ of $500,000,000, and 
the last paragraph of that section reads as follows: 
From said revolving fund the president may expend such an 
amount as he may deem necessary or desirable for the pur- 
chase, construction or utilization and operation of boats, barges, 
tugs and other transportation facilities on the inland and coast- 
wise waterways, and may in the acquisition, operation and use 
of such facilities create or employ such agencies and enter 
into such contracts and agreements as he shall deem in the 
public interest. 

“In the city of New York people have been found frozen 
‘0 death in their homes, and the death rate from pneu- 
nonia has mounted higher than ever before. In Phila- 
delphia the city health officer says there is illness in 
10,000 homes because of lack of coal. In Boston, when 
itwas reported that barges’containing coal were to arrive, 
long lines of people stood in the streets all night in the 
bitter cold, hoping to share in its distribution. In Wash- 
ington, the capital of the nation, eleven persons were 
burned to death in eleven days, their clothing having 
taught fire from the gas and oil heaters which they were 
sing because coal was not to be had. These are only 
samples of conditions which have extended far and wide 
over the country. 

“There was in reality no lack of coal—the trouble was 
‘lack of transportation facilities for its distribution, and 
ifthe waterways of the United States had been improved 
and utilized, as they should have been, all of this suffer- 
ing might have been avoided. 

“We have been told that for winning the war the su- 
reme need is ships, and ships costing hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are now under construction. But, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, more than a hundred ships, 
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loaded with a million tons of food, munitions and sup- 
plies which are sorely needed in England, France and 
Italy, have been lying in the harbor, some of them for 
more than a month, waiting for bunker coal! Ships are 
needed, of course, but for the coal they burn and the 
cargoes they carry they are dependent on inland trans- 
portation. 


“Another press dispatch recently stated that works 
which normally furnish 10 per cent of the total steel 
production of the United States were closed for lack of 
coal, and this when the country is at war and every 
pound of steel that can be produced is more urgently 
needed than ever before in the world’s history, or will 
ever be needed again, let us hope, as long as the world 
shall last. 

“The United States is able to produce everything that 
is needed both for the health and comfort of its people, 
and for the supply of its navy on the seas and its armies 
in the field, but unless every possible method of trans- 
portation is made available at the earliest possible time 
and used to its full capacity, suffering and death will 
continue to stalk over our own land and we stand more 
than an even chance to lose this war and see humanity 
go beneath the heel of the Hun. 

“It is vitally important that this paragraph shall remain 
in the bill when it is passed, and everyone who reads 
these lines is urged to write at once to the senators and 
representatives from his state asking them to work and 
vote for this feature of the bill.” 


USE OF BOATS URGED 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana, in a circular 
to shippers of the state, says: 

“At this time we desire to call attention to the fact that 
Louisiana possesses more open navigable waters than any 
state in the Union. Much of the railroad congestion can 
be relieved by the use of the waterways for transporting 
freight. The steamboat service in the state of Louisiane 
has always been efficient, but the shippers have not given 
proper consideration to shipment by steamboat. The serv- 
ice rendered by the steamboats is prompt and reliable, and 
should be used to the fullest possible extent by shippers. 

“The following established services can be made use 
of immediately: Packet boats between New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and way landings, and above Baton Rouge 
as far as De Vall’s landing; through packet boats be- 
tween New Orleans and Vicksburg and bends; packet 
boats between New Orleans and Atchafalaya River; Black 
and Ouachita River points; packet boats between New 
Orleans and Bayou Teche points, through Plaquemine 
Locks; lower coast packets and smaller craft operating 
through Harvey and Company canals and the bayous and 
lakes, constituting portions of the intercoastal canal. 

“The railroad commission will undertake at once to 
ascertain the names of owners of boats who would be 
willing to inaugurate boat service in any district where 
it is not now being operated. In order to make the steam- 
boat service a potent factor in relieving the railroad 
congestion, it is, however, necessary that the shippers 
see that the boats have proper tonnage to insure their 
meeting their operating expenses and earn a return from 
their operations. 

“As competition between railroads is no longer counte- 
nanced under the government’s manageemnt of the rail- 
roads, and as freight soliciting has ceased for the present, 
and in all probability for the entire period of the war, 
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there are no difficulties in the way of using the steam- 
boats to the fullest possible advantage. This commission 
believes that the shippers of the state of Louisiana can 
render a great service by using the steamboats and 
other watercraft operating in Louisiana to the fullest 
possible extent.” 


FOURTH SECTION ORDER No. 7134 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

To help in unifying and nationalizing the railroad sys- 

tems of the country, the Commission, January 12, issued 

the following fourth section order, No. 7134, also called 
general Order No. 15: 


For good cause shown, 

It is ordered, That in those instances in which carriers are 
permitted under Special Permission No. 44844 to file tariffs or 
supplements to tariffs effective on one (1) day’s notice to the 
Commission and to the general public, providing for additional 
through routes for the transportation of freight or passengers 
and rates or fares applicable thereto, and for additional ter- 
minal facilities, the said carriers, until further order, be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to establish rates and fares for 
the transportation of freight and passengers via such addi- 
tional through routes, and to provide for additional receiving 
or delivery points at stations or ports necessary to the opera- 
tion of railroads as a national system of transportation and the 
terms, rates, conditions and absorptions incident thereto, with- 
out observing the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth 
section of the Act to regulate commerce. 

The Commission does not hereby approve any rates or fares 
that may be filed under this permission, all such rates and 
fares being subject to complaint, investigation and correction 
if in conflict with any provision of the act. 


FIFTEENTH SECTION ORDER No. 250 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commission has issued its fifteenth section order 

No. 250, authorizing tariffs to be filed indicating changes 

in stations and facilities, and changes in lists of restricted 

and prohibited commodities via water lines. The order, 
exclusive of the purely formal parts, is as follows: 


Changes in facilities for the physical handling of freight 
or express matter at stations, landings or express offices 
throughout the country, such as the addition of or abandon- 
ment thereof on old lines, the installation or removal of 
facilities for handling carload or less-than-carload freight, 
the opening and closing of ‘“‘SSummer” or “Season” stations, 
landings or express offices, instructions to agents concern- 
ing the waybilling of shipments, and changes in the list 
of restricted and prohibited commodities published by 
water and rail carriers, are of almost daily occurrence. 
The shipping public and the carriers should be informed of 
such physical changes and restrictions as promptly as 
possible to the end that both shippers and carriers may be 
spared thé inconvenience or actual loss which may be 
caused by delay to freight or express matter resulting 
from shipments being billed and forwarded upon improper 
and inaccurate information respecting facilities at destina- 
tion points and the detention of shipment or cars at inter- 
change points or at ports awaiting amended instructions 
from shipper or agent at point of origin. 

It is therefore ordered, That carriers be, and they are 
hereby, authorized, until further order of the Commission, 
to make changes designated below in tariff publications 
which contain lists of stations, landings or express offices, 
and information regarding station conditions and facilities 
and list of restricted and prohibited articles. 

1. Additions of stations, landings or express offices on 
old lines. 

2. Cancellation or withdrawal of abandoned stations, 
landings or express offices on old lines, and the cancella- 
tion of rates or fares from or to such abandoned points. 

Note.—When a carrier ceases operation, it is not neces- 
sary to secure approval of cancellation of rates or fares 
from or to stations on, or rates or fares applicable via 
such abandoned lines. ; 

8. Station changes which note the withdrawal or elim- 
ination of facilities for handling carload freight or express 


matter at a specified station. 
4. Station changes which note the withdrawal or elim- 
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ination of facilities for handling less-than-carload freight 
or express matter at a specified station. 

5. Station changes which note the withdrawal or elim. 
ination of facilities for handling live stock at a specified 
station. 

6. Opening and closing of stations, landings or express 
offices at which business is transacted only during certain 
seasons of the year. : oo 

7. Changes restricting at a specified station the hap. 
dling of inbound or outbound freight or express matter. 

8. Changes restricting at a specified station the de. 
livery of freight or express matter on private sidings. 

9. Station changes which note the removal of inter. 
change tracks at a specified station. 

10.. Designation of stations as junction points, passep. 
ger stations, passing tracks, or towers, at which no freight 
or express matter will be handled. 

11. Changes in facilities necessitating limitations upon 
the quantity, weight or dimensions of shipments that can 
be handled at a specified station, landing or express office, 

12. Changes in facilities necessitating limitations upon 
the handling of specified commodities at a station, landing 
or express office. 

13. Waybilling instructions. 

14. Additions to and eliminations from water carriers’ 
lists of restricted and prohibited commodities shown in 
tariffs of the water carriers and joint tariffs of rail-and- 
water carriers. 

It is further ordered, That the tariff filed under au 
thority of this order shall bear on title page thereof, and 
in connection with each changed item, the following no 
tation: 

Changes which result from additions of or abandonment 
of stations (landings or express offices) and station facili- 
ties (or changes in lists of restricted and prohibited arti- 
cles) contained in this tariff (or supplement) are filed 
under authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
Fifteenth Section Order No. 250 of January 8, 1918, with- 
out formal hearing, which approval shall not affect any 
subsequent proceeding relative thereto. 

And it is further ordered, That Fifteenth Section Order 
No. 125 of November 20, 1917, be, and it is hereby, can- 
celed. 





FREIGHT LOADING EQUIPMENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
The Commission has addressed a circular to all railroads 
and private car lines, in which it says: 
“Referring to our circular of January 5, requesting cer- 
tain information concerning freight loading equipment: 
“Kindly include in addition to the information requested 
on the form sent you the following: 


RAILROADS. 


1. Cars leased to railroad companies (or other carriers or 
concerns). 
2. Foreign cars in bad order, each class separately as listed 
in the circular. 
PRIVATE CAR OWNERS. 
Cars leased to.railroad companies (or other carriers or con- 


cerns). 





TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A summary of the results of operations by big telephone 
companies in October, published by the Commission Jal- 
uary 15, shows that the number of stations increased from 
7,020,626 to 7,637,027. The operating revenue increased 
from $24,814,699 to $27,404,596: expenses from $16,298,663 
to $19,162,574; the net decreased from $8,516,036 to $8; 
242,022. The operating income fell from $6,914,487 t0 
$6,134,642, or 11.3 per cent. 

For the ten months ending with October the increasé 
in the operating revenue was from $232,697,950 to $263, 
731,695; in expenses from $152,846,919 to $180,326,090, the 
net increasing from $79,851,031 to $83,405,606. The oP 
erating income fell from $65,660,623 to $64,849,558 
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TEXAS REGULATION UPSET 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
It waS an unwarranted “intermeddling” with interstate 
commerce for Texas to undertake to impose penalties on 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, of Texas, 'for its failure 
torun a passenger train delivered to it at Denison by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas within thirty minutes of .its 
scheduled time. Therefore the Supreme Court of- the 
United States, January 14, destroyed another of the regula- 
tions undertaken by Texas. Justice Holmes, author of the 
opinion, said such a law required the Texas company to 
assume a liability for the running of an interstate train 
and undertook to fix the time of stops for such a train, 
an unwarranted interference with interstate commerce. 
The state authorities said the company could have avoided 
the penalties by starting a train at Denison to take the 
place of the belated one. Justice Holmes, however, pointed 
out that that is not a good answer even in form, because 
the company had advertised an interstate train, as it had 
aright to do, and such a substitute would not have been 
the train it had advertised and which the law of Texas said 
should be run within thirty minutes of the advertised 
schedule. 


BOWLING GREEN CASE 


No. 91—October Term, 1917 
Louisville & Nashville R.. R. Co., Appeal from the Dis- 


Appellant, trict Court of the 


vs ‘ 
. ? ‘ United States for 
The United States of America and the Western Dis- 


— Commerce Commis- trict of Kentucky. 
(January 7, 1918) 


Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered the opinion of the Court. 

Bowling Green, Ky., is located on the main line of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 114 miles south of Louis- 
vile and 73 miles north of Nashville. Prior to the year 
1910 the railroad had established many rates to and from 
Bowling Green which were higher than those charged by 
it for longer distances over the same route in the same 
direction to and from Louisville and Nashville. The 
amendment to section four, of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, made June 18, 1910 (c. 309, 36 Stat. 539, 547) pro- 
hibits any such higher charges for shorter distances unless 
previously authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission; but it provided that carriers might, within six 
months thereafter, apply to the Commission for authority 
to continue in effect charges of that nature then lawfully 
existing. Within the period so fixed the railroad filed 
such an application covering many hundred different 
places scattered over its extended system, and including 
both Louisville and Nashville. .That part of the applica- 
on which sought to continue in effect lower rates to and 
from Louisville and Nashville than those in effect to and from 
Bowling Green, was heard separately.* The railroad sought to 
justify the lower charges for the longer distances by show- 
Ing that it had to meet, particularly as to Nashville traffic, 
Competition both by water and by rail. This contention 
Was opposed by evidence to the effect that at Bowling 
Green, also, there was water competition, actual or poten- 
tial and that at Nashville there was no real rail com- 
petition. After full hearing an order was entered which 
(after several revisions) merely denied to the railroad 
authority to continue on certain traffic through Bowling 
Green to Louisville and to Nashville lower rates “than 
are contemporaneously in effect to Bowling Green.” 

Wling Green Business Men’s Association vs. Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co., 24 I. C. C. 228. 


Bo Rates to Clarksville, a city sixty-four miles southwest of 
eewling Green, on a branch line of the railroad, were consid- 
qed at the same time, but the order here assailed did not 
fal with Clarksville rates. 
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The railroad then brought this suit in the Commerce 
Court to set aside the order of the Commission and asked 
for a temporary injunction.j Upon the abolition of that 
court by Act of October 22, 1913, c. 32, 38 Stat. 208, 219, 
the case was heard in the District Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Kentucky before three 
judges. The railroad assailed the validity of the order 
on many grounds; but its main contentions were, that the 
order complained of was not such a negative order as was 
contemplated by the Fourth Section of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce, was not responsive to the application and 
hence was not such an order as the Commission had 
power to make; and also that its decision was “contrary 
to the indisputable nature of the evidence” and not sup- 
ported by any evidence. The District Court refused to 
grant a temporary injunction and dismissed the bill (225 
Fed. 571). 

The case comes here by direct appeal; and thirty-eight 
errors are assigned. Eleven relate to the weight or 
sufficiency of the evidence before the Commission. The 
evidence was conflicting. And, as there was ample to 
sustain the findings, they are conclusive. United States 
vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 235 U. S. 314, 320. 
Other assignments present, in substance, either criticism 
of the reasoning of the Commission or of the form of the 
order, or assert unsubstantial or unsubstantiated irregu- 
larities in practice before the Commission; such as that 
the order deprived plaintiff of its property without due 
process of law, because the “order was broader than the 
hearing held in connection therewith,” or that it was in- 
valid because the Commission failed to act on “other 
phases” of the. application. United States vs. Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Traffic Association, 242 U. S. 178. 
Other errors assigned to the exclusion by the court of 
evidence which was clearly inadmissible, both because of 
the character of the evidence and because, on the issues 
presented, the validity of the order must be determined 
upon the evidence introduced before the Commission. 
Still other assignments allege, in varying language but 
without statement of reasons, that the Commission was 
without power to enter the order or that the court erred 
Many of the assign- 
ments of error are not now insisted upon. None deserves 
detailed discussion. All are unsound. The decree dis- 
missing the bill is affirmed. 


~The Commerce Court dismissed the bill for want of juris- 
diction on the ground that its jurisdiction to review orders of 
the Commission applied only to affirmative orders (207 Fed. 
591). Pending an appeal of the case to this court, Intermount- 
ain Rate Cases, 234 U. S. 476, was decided, whereupon appellees 
herein confessed error, the decree was reversed and the case 
was remanded to the District Court for further proceedings. 


ILLINOIS FARE CASE DECIDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Illinois two-cent passenger fare law is in full force 
and effect.again. The U. S. Supreme Court, January 14, 
in an opinion by Associate Justice Vandevanter, having set 
aside the order of the Commission in the complaint of 
the St. Louis Business Men’s League against the Santa 
Fe and others because of its indefiniteness and uncer- 
tainty. The Supreme Court affirmed the dismissal by the 
federal court at Chicago of the case begun by the car- 
riers to enjoin the state authorities from interfering to 
prevent the carriers wiping out the two-cent rate and sub- 
stituting for it the 2.4-cent rate held by the Commission 
to be reasonable as a substitute fare for the one presented 
by the Illinois legislature. The Supreme Court also af- 
firmed the dismissal by the same federal court of the 
cross bills filed by the state authorities to have the orders 
set aside on account of their indefiniteness and uncer- 
tainty. 















The outcome in the Supreme Court, notwithstanding the 
dismissal of the cross bills, is a victory for the state 
authorities. 

The Supreme Court wiped out the order of the Commis- 
sion in the Illinois passenger fare case on the ground 
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offered by the state authorities in the lower court—namely, 
indefiniteness and uncertainty in the reports and orders 
written by and under the supervision of Commissioner 
Daniels, a man who uses English with a certainty and 
precision that is frequently envied by those less expert. 

An order of the Commission io have the effect of setting 
aside a state statute must be precise and have a definite 
field of operation. The court, in effect, said: ‘God forbid 
that anyone should think the Commission, a subordinate 
body charged by Congress with the administration of a 
statute enacted by the use of the power granted in the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, intended its order to 
set aside the statute of Illinois.” Of course, the general 
impression has been that repealing the statute of Illinois 
was the chief aim of the Commission and its chief counsel, 
Joseph W. Folk, has taken the ground that any difference 
in rates solely due to the crossing of an imaginary line 
must be a discrimination against interstate commerce. 

One of the effects of this revival of the statute of IIli- 
nois is the rehabilitation of state control or influence 
over rates. W. A. Wimbish, of Atlanta, who happened to 
be in court when the opinion was read, declared his be- 
lief that the effect will be to require the Commission to 
proceed with great caution and to be able to point to the 
facts which caused it to say a state rate or rates caused 
undue prejudice. A further thought along that same line 
is that before undue discrimination can be shown, the 
Commission must have testimony showing competition at 
a given point, between persons of different states, before 
it can be said there is undue discrimination. Mr. Folk has 
been inclined to argue that there need be no showing of 
a striving for the same thing by different persons, which 
is the Supreme Court’s definition of competition. 

It is not improbable that a good many of the rates estab- 
lished in the supplemental Shreveport cases will have to 
fall ‘by reason of a failure of proof on the point that there 
is competition on which a finding of undue discrimination 
can be based. 

After an elaborate review of the facts about the dis- 
missal of the suits and the various contentions of the 
railroads and the state authorities, Justice Vandevanter 
said: 

“Whether the suits by the carriers were rightly dis- 
missed on the merits is the principal question, and its 
solution turns on the power to deal with discrimination 
arising out of a disparity in interstate and intrastate 
rates, and on the scope and effect of the order ‘made. 

“The principle in the Shreveport case is fully recog- 
nized and applied in the case, the court saying: that in 
their answers the state authorities took the position that, 
in so far as the order purports to authorize or require a 
removal of the discrimination found to exist by a change 
in intrastate rates, it is in excess of any power that has 
been or can be conferred on the Commission, and there- 
fore neither relieves the carriers from full compliance 
with the state law nor prevents that law from being fully 
enforced against them. If the premise were sound, the 
conclusion doubtless would follow, for where the Commis- 
sion makes an order which it has no power to make the 
order is necessarily void—not merely voidable. But that 
the premise is not sound is settled by the Shreveport 
case (Houston, East & West Texas Ry. Co. vs. U. S.), 
234 U. S., 342.” 

To make the fact that nothing was added to or sub- 
tracted from the Shreveport opinion Justice Vandevanter 
re-stated the five strong points on which the court held 
that Congress, under the commerce clause, has power to 
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remove discriminations and that “it is admissible for 
Congress to provide for the execution of this power 
through a subordinate body such as the Interstate Con. 
merce Commission, and this it had done by the act to 
regulate commerce.” The Justice also observed that that 
decision was approved and followed in American Express 
Co. vs. Caldwell, 244 U. S., 617, commonly known as the 
South Dakota express case. : 

Remarking that the railroads and the state authorities 
differed widely as to the scope of the order, the former 
contending that it wiped out all state rates, and the latter 
that it affected only those mentioned, the opinion says: 
“Of course, the Commission could adjust the remedy to 
the evil and make the order as broad as the wrongful dis. 
crimination; and not improbably it would intend to go 
that far and no farther; that the extent of the discrimina. 
tion found and of the remedy applied must be gathered 
from the reports and order of the Commission, for they 
constitute the only authoritative evidence of its action. 
The reports show that the only discrimination found re. 
lates to passenger traffic between Illinois and two cities 
outside that state—St. Louis and Keokuk. There is no 
finding that this traffic extends in appreciable volume to 
all sections of Illinois. As to some sections it may be 
very large and as to others almost or quite negligible. At 
best the reports leave the matter uncertain. Obviously this 
traffic is only a small part of the interstate passenger 
traffic moving over the railroads in Illinois, and yet the 
finding is merely that there was discrimination against 
this part. Had the Commission regarded the discrimina- 
tion as state-wide, it is reasonable to believe that it would 
have said so in its findings. And had it intended to re 
quire or authorize a state-wide readjustment of the intra 
state rates it doubtless would have given direct expression 
to that purpose which easily could have been done ina 
few lines. But neither in any part or as a whole does the 
order plainly manifest such a purpose. In harmony with 
the reports it deals with intrastate rates in so far only 
as they result in discrimination against interstate traffic 
to and from St. Louis and Keokuk. Its most compre 
hensive paragraph—next to the last—declares that the 
carriers must ‘abstain from the undue preferences and the 
undue and unreasonable prejudices and disadvantages 
found in said report to result from the contemporaneous 
maintenance between Illinois points of passenger fares, 
which fares, in combination with other fares required or 
permitted by this order, would produce the discrimination 
against interstate commerce condemned in the report of 
the Commission.’ 

“But even here the general terms are so far restrained 
by the reference to the reports as to show nothing more 
is intended than to command the removal of the discrimi- 
nation to which the traffic to and from St. Louis and 
Keokuk is suspected. Besides, this paragraph evidently 
proceeds upon the theory that some of the intrastate rates 
are not affected by the other paragraphs, and ought not 
to be disturbed save where their use in connection with 
rates sanctioned by the order will be productive of the 
discrimination which it is intended to correct.” 

The opinion says the description of the rates to which 
the order applies “is at least indefinite.” There may be 
less uncertainty in some parts of the order than in others, 
but when each,is read in the light of the rest and all i2 
the light of the reports, it is apparent that none has 4 
certain or definite field of operation. The uncertainty 
arises out of a failure to designate with appropriate pre 
cision the territory or points to and from which the it 
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trastate rates must or may be readjusted, and this omis- 
sion accords with absence from the reports of any finding 
showing definitely the territory or points where those 
rates operate prejudicially against the interstate traffic 
which the order is intended to protect. 

“To be effective in’ respect of intrastate rates estab- 
lished and maintained under state authority,” the decision 
says, “an order of the Commission of the kind now under 
consideration must have a definite field of operation and 
not leave the territory or points to which it applies un- 
certain.” * * * 

“In construing federal statutes enacted under the power 
conferred by the commerce clause of the Constitution the 
rule is that it should never be held that Congress intends 
to supersede or suspend the exercise of the reserved powers 
of a state, even where that may be done, unless and ex- 
cept so far as its purpose to do so is clearly manifested. 
This being true of an act of Congress, it is obvious that 
an order of a subordinate agency, such as the Commission, 
should not have precedence over a state rate statute other- 
wise valid, unless and except so far as it conforms to a 
high standard of certainty. 

“We conclude that the uncertainty in this order is such 
as to render it inoperative and of-.no effect as to intrastate 
rates, established and maintained under a law of the 
state, and therefore that the suits by the carriers were 
rightly dismissed on the merits.” 


SHIP PRODUCTION AND DESTRUC- 


TION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
American ship production in 1917, it is estimated, 
amounted to 901,223 gross tons, the greatest ever had, 
double that of 1916, and nearly one-half that of the whole 
world for the year just closed. These are the estimates 
which have been given to the Shipping Board by the 
Department of Commerce, the governmental body that 
keeps the statistics of ship production. 


The world’s output is estimated at 1,889,943 tons. 
U-boat destruction in the same time 
estimated at 5,000,000 tons. The figures show how great 
a task lies before the Shipping Board and the shipbuild- 
ers of the world. It is believed that the United States 
was the premier producer of ships, displacing Great Brit- 
ain in that respect, because the British yards were so 
busy on navy construction that they neglected merchant 
tonnage. Merchant tonnage is now the great necessity 
and the English yards, it is known, are devoting their 
energies to that kind of construction. Japan, undoubt- 
edly, is third. Her yards would produce many more ships 
than they have if the United States would allow them to 
Procure steel in this country. But inasmuch as the Jap- 
anese have shown little disposition to send the ships 
that would result from the use of American steel into 
the submarine zone, the United States has not lifted the 
embargo against exports of steel for the benefit of Japan 
to any large extent. 

While the sinkings were nearly three to one of con- 
struction during the year, the prospective production of 
tonnage in 1918 is close to 5,000,000 tons, and it may go 
over that figure, if plans work well. In other words, by 
the end of the year the construction and destruction will 
be fairly balanced and the Germans will not be able to 
be as large a factor in the movement of war materials 
a they are now admitted to be. 

The Board has decided to take thirty more ships from 
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the Great Lakes. They will be cut in two during the win- 
ter and taken through the Welland Canal when navigation 
opens and put together again when they reach the At- 
lantic. 


SHIP TRAFFIC AGENCIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

One of the oldest plans of the Shipping Board is now 
about to take definite shape and form through the estab- 
lishment of agencies of the Board at London and Paris, 
and probably at other places in entente territory, so steps 
for the full utilization of the ships controlled by the Board 
and by other allied countries may be made. Nearly a year 
ago it was pointed out that there has been great waste in 
the use of ships because there was no co-operation in the 
use of ships. The lack was not only as to governments 
as separate units, but also to different parts of the same 
government. 

These agents are to be traffic representatives pure and 
simple, the chief duty of which will be the procuring of 
cargoes for ships and the consolidation of tonnage to the 
fullest possible extent. That is to say, they are to keep 
informed as to the tonnage requirements of the different 
governments and then to advise the operating department, 
so to speak, as to the probable amount of freight there will 
be at a given port ready to move, if the ship space can be 
provided. 

In a general way they are also to keep in touch with sail- 
ings from European ports to parts of the world other than 
the United States-in which shippers in the United States 
might be interested because of unfilled orders in the coun- 
tries of destination of such ships. 

In a general way it may be truthfully said the military 
gentry of the world have made a “hash” of the shipping 
facilities almost, if not quite, as discouraging as the mess 
they made of the land transportation of the world. That is 
not said in disparagement of either their patriotism or good 
intentions. The fact is that in none of the military schools 
is anything taught about transportation any more advanced 
than the best use of mule-drawn wagons. The motor truck 
as a substitute for the mule wagon has been mentioned, 
but the principles governing the use of the gasoline truck 
do not differ essentially from those applying to those 
moved by mule power. As to the objects to be attained, 
a statement by Chairman Hurley says: 

“Upon the recommendation of Edward F. Carry, director 
of operations, there is to be an expansion of the operating 
department to meet the growing needs of the shipping sit- 
uation. The expansion is one of the direct results of the 
interallied conference in Paris, at which conference the 
Shipping Board was represented by Commissioner Bain- 
bridge Colby. 

“So that every ship will be loaded promptly and moved 
without delay or confusion, the director of operations will 
have in New York a controller of shipping, who will be on 
the ground to co-operate with the war port board and 
the War Department, giving quick decisions and seeing to 
it that no ship remains idle unless in case of necessity. 
The controller, working under Mr. Carry, will have com- 
plete charge of the New York shipping office and the trans- 
atlantic service, and will also be in charge of the pooling 
plans to facilitate and expedite our shipping in connection 
with that of England, France, Italy and Russia. Questions 
of organization and policy, as worked out by Director 
Carry, will be applied by the controller on the scene of 
action.” 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 
Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 


R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications fo1 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 











TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1918. 


Docket No. 1444—4:00 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Live Stock: 
Live Stock exceeding values shown above: 

Where the valuation declared by shippers exceeds the 
values shown above an addition of two (2) per cent will 
be made to the rate per 100 pounds, or car, for each 50 
per cent or fraction thereof, above the standard value 
per head. Animals exceeding in value $:00 per head, 
subject to regulations and rates in tariffs of the individ- 

ual carriers. 
(In compliance with order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Case No. 6825, of June 29, 1916, 40 I. C. C., 


-) 
(To cancel last paragraph of Item 6, Page 40, Sup. 5.) 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1918. 


Docket No. 1445—9:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Bases: ; 

Stereotype: Iron or steel, in boxes, second class; lead, in 
boxes, third class. 

(Cancels Item 12, Page 20, Sup. 5—PFI 6410.) 
Docket No. 1446—9:45 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Packing: 

Cushions or Mats, excelsior, grass, hay or straw: In bun- 
dies not burlapped, L. C. L., second class; in bales or bur- 
lapped bundles, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 15,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 11, Page 292—PFI 6408.) 
Docket No. 1447—10:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Racks, Feed and Mangers (Feed Boxes) combined, iron or steel: 
S. U., in boxes or crates, first class; K. D., in boxes, bun- 
dles or crates, second class. 
(Cancels Item 6, Page 318—PFI 6397.) 
Docket No. 1448—10:10 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
o Western Committee. 
ils: 

Creosote (Dead Oil of Coal Tar or Wood Tar): In metal cans 
completely jacketed, L. C. L., first class; in metal cans in 
boxes, L. C. L., third class; in_bulk in barrels, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, C. L.,. minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fifth class; in tank cars, C. L. (subject to 
Rule 32), fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 8, Page 285—PFI 6407.) 
Docket No. 1449—10:20 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Scales: 
Factory or Warehouse: 
Other than Automatic: 
Wheeled: S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; 
K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 
Not wheeled: S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first 
class; K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 
Wheeled or not wheeled, in packages named, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 
(Cancels Item 9, Page 330—PFI 6400.) 
Docket No. 1450—10:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Skylights and Skylight Frames, Metal: j 

Mixed carloads of Skylight Frames, loose or in packages and 
Skylight Frames and Ventilators combined, Frames K. D 
flat, Ventilators, S. U., flat or K. D. flat, loose or in pack- 
ages will be taken at the highest rating provided for car- 
load quantities of any article in_the shipment, minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B). 

(Cancels Item 12, Page 339—PFI 6393.) 
Docket No. 1451—10:40 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Elevator Gates, wooden: S. U., in bundles or crates, first 
class; K. D., or collapsed, in bundles or crates, third class. 
(Cancels Item 35, Page 186—PFI 6379.) 
Docket No. 1452—10:50 A. M. 2 
Submitted by Uniform Committee. 
To eliminate Item 20, Page 151, account no movement at pres- 
ent time. PFI 6369. 
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Docket No. 1453—11:00 A. M. 
p Submitted by Uniform Committee, 
To eliminate Item 6, Page 139, account no longer made 
PFI 6366. 
Docket No. 1454—11:10 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee, 
Cloths or Rags, Machinery Wiping: In bags or in bales not 
machine pressed, first class; in machine pressed bales, third 


class. 
(PFI 6374.) 
Docket No. 1455—11:20 A. M. Submitted by Shippers, 
Racing Paraphernalia, consisting of Trunks, Sulkies, buckets 
tents and poles, cots, feed box, lantern, bottles, forks ang 
brooms, in bags, boxes or bundles, when shipped in same car 
with Race Horses, first class. 
Docket No. 1456—11:30 A. M. 
at Submitted by Uniform Committee, 
To eliminate Item 37, Page 163, account all moves by express 
PFI 6322. ; 
Docket No. 1457—11:40 A. M. 
Descriptions by caine 208 Gatee by 
estern Commi 
Vehicle Parts: —_ 

Bicycle or Motorcycle Parts: 

Wheel Rims: 

Iron or steel: 

Bicycle:. Finished, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one 
and one-half times first class; unfinished, in boxes, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C.-L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Motorcycle: Finished in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one 
and one-half times first class; unfinished, in boxes, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. , 

(Cancels Item 20, Page 371.) 
Docket No. 1458—11:50 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

: Western Committee. 

Railway Car or Locomotive Parts: 

Trucks, without motors: S. U., loose, L. C. L., second class; 
K. D., loose or in packages, L. C. L., third class; loose or 
= packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth 
class. 

(Cancels Item 11, Page 320, and Item 18, Page 322—PFI 6420.) 
Docket No. 1459—1:30 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
: . Western Committee. 
Railway Car or Locomotive Parts: 

Cylinders, Locomotive: 

In the rough: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

With barrels bored but_not further machine finished: Loose 
or in packages, L. C. L., third class; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Finished: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., second class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

(To cancel Item 17, Page 250.) 
Docket No. 1460—1:45 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

. Western Committee. 

Railway Car or Locomotive Parts: 

Frames, Locomotive: 

Finished: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., third class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
fifth class. 

In the rough: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; 
loose or. in packages, L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

(New item—PFI 6430.) 
Docket No. 1461—2:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

Western Committee. 

Barium: 

Aluminate of: In bulk in barrels, L. C. L., fourth class; in 

bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds, fifth 


class. 
(New Item—PFI 6370.) 
Docket No. 1462—2:00 P. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Beverages: 

Ginger Ale: In glass or earthenware in bottle carriers with 
tops sealed, L. C. L., second class; in glass or earthenware, 
packed in barrels or in boxes with solid or slatted bottoms, 
L. C. L., third class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in packages named or in carriers with or without 
tops, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Beverages: 

Beverages, flavored or phosphated, not otherwise indexed by 
name (Beverages such as Birch Beer, Root Beer or Sarsa- 
parilla), not including Extracts, Syrups nor Alcoholic 
Liquors: In glass or earthenware, in bottle carriers wit 
tops sealed, L. C. L., second class; in glass or earthenware 
packed in barrels or in boxes with solid or slatted bottoms, 
L. C. L., third class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in packages named or in carriers with or without 
tops, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fifth class. : 

(Cancels Item 1, Page 22, Supplement 5.) 
seeennt No. 1463—2:20 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
2 oO. . 
Stoves or Ranges, Iron or Steel: 
Charcoal, Coal or Wood, with or without gas burning at- 
tachments: 
Cast, or Plate or Sheet with cast bases or tops: Loose, 
L. C. L., second class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
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class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Malleable or Plate with malleable doors, frames and tops: 
Loose, L. C. L., third class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
third class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Sheet, without cast bases or tops: S. U.: In boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
third class. K. D.: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. S. U. and K. D., 
in packages provided for straight carload shipments, 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), fifth class. 


Gas: 

Skeleton Frame or with Frame partially enclosed: S. U., in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; K. D., in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., third class. 

Gas not otherwise indexed by name, in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Charcoal, Coal or Wood, or Gas Stoves or Ranges, loose or 

in packages as provided for straight carload shipments, 
mixed C. L., or in mixed C. L. with Gasoline or Oil 
Stoves or Ranges, in packages provided for straight car- 
load shipments, minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

(Cancels Items 1 and 2 completely and second part of Item 3, 

Page 38, Supplement 13.) 

No. 2. Also amend minimum on Item 4, Pages 38 and 39, Sup- 
plement 13 (mixed carloads of Stoves, etc.), to read 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B). 

No. 3. To provide that Stoves or Ranges, Cast Iron or Plate 
or Sheet Iron with Cast Bases or Tops will not be accepted 
for transportation in less than carload quantities unless in 
boxes or crates. 

Docket No. 1464—4:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Hollowware: 

Cast Iron, consisting of Ham Boilers; Griddles; Muffin Irons; 
Waffle Irons; Stove Kettles; Sugar Kettles, other than 
Sugar Evaporator Kettles; Dutch Ovens; Pots; Skillets or 
Spiders: Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., second class; in 
barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 4, Page 26, Supplement No. 13.) 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1918. 


Docket No. 1465—9:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Machinery and Machines: 
Trolleys, Overhead Track, iron or steel: 
With Gear Wheels: In boxes, L. C. L., second class; in 
boxes, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class A. 
Without Gear Wheels: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, class A. 
With Gear Wheels and without Gear Wheels, loose or in 
packages provided for straight C. L. shipments, nixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class A. 
(Cancels Item 14, Page 271—PFI 6470.) 
Docket No. 1466—9:45 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
: Western Committee. 
Electrical Appliances: 

Battery Jars, Rubber: In boxes, L. C. L., class double first 
class; in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(To cancel Item 18, Page 181—PFI 6460.) 
Docket No. 1467—10:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Charts, Sunday School, in packages provided for straight C. L. 
shipments, and Sunday School Cards, paper, lithographed or 

printed, in boxes, mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 

pounds, third class. 

(New Item—PFI 6454.) 


Docket No. 1468—10:10 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

: Western Committee. 

Anti-Freezing Compound: 

Dry: In fiber cans or cartons, in boxes, second class: 

Liquid: In metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second 
class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., third class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 24, Page 165—PFI 5886, PFI 6452.) 
Docket No. 1469—10:20 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Butter: 

Date and Nut combined: In glass packed in barrels or boxes, 
L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds. 

(New Item—PFI 6451.) 
Docket No. 1470—10:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

: : : Western Committee. 

Tire Extensions, Tractor Engine Wheel: Loose or in packages, 
L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

(New Item—PFI 6448.) 

Docket No. 1471—10:40 A. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

i : Western Committee. 

Trunks and Bags, Traveling: 

Note: (Third clause of paragraph (b) changed to read): 
The outside wrapper must consist of sulphite or rope stock 
Paper weighing not less than 135 pounds per ream (480 sheets, 
24x36 inches), having a resistance of not less than 85 pounds 
to the square inch, Mullen test, or sulphate kraft paper 
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weighing not less than 85 pounds per ream (480 sheets, 24x36 
inches), having a resistance of not less than 85 pounds to 
the square inch, Mullen test; or 
(Amends Item No. 19, Page 363—PFI 6446.) 
Docket No. 1472—10:50 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Flocks: In bags, L. C. L., second class; in bales not machine 
pressed, L. C. L., second class; in bags or in bales, not 
machine pressed, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class; in machine pressed bales, 
L. C. L., third class; in machine pressed bales, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class C. 
(Cancels Item 24, Page 196—PFI 6044.) 
Docket No. 1473—11:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Sugar: 
Spiced: In fiber or metal cans, in barrels or boxes, L. ©. ts, 
second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fourth class. 
(New Item—PFI 6490.) 
Docket No. 1474—11:10 A. M. ° 
Submitted by Uniform Committee. 
To eliminate Item 15, Page 302, account no movement. PFI 


491. 

Docket No. 1475—11:20 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Stock, wooden, K. D., in boxes or crates, third 

(New Item—PFI 6464.) 

Docket No. 1476—11:30 A. M. : 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Pens, Live 
class. 


Pulleys, Pulley Blocks or Sheaves: 

Sash Pulleys: 

Copper, brass or bronze or copper, brass or bronze and iron 
or steel combined, in barrels or boxes, second class. ; 

Iron or steel: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in 
packazes named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 
class. 

(Cancels Item 7, Page 58, Supplement 5—PFI 6467.) 
Docket No. 1477—11:40 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Tufts: ; 

Cotton: In bags, first class; in machine pressed bales, first 
class; in barrels or boxes, first class. 

Leather: In bags, first class; in barrels or boxes, first class. 
(Cancels Item 11, Page 212 and Item 10, Page 246—PFI 6483.) 
Docket No. 1478—11:50 A. M. " 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Insecticides and Fungicides, Agricultural: 

Lime and Sulphur combined, dry: In metal cans, in barrels 
or boxes, L. ©. L., third class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth clacs. 

. (New Item—PFI 6484.) 


Docket No. 1479—1:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Building Woodwork (House Trim) not further finished than 


primed: ; . ; 
Native Wood, Canadian Wood or Mexican Pine: , . 
Stairways, Disappearing: S. U. or in S. U. sections, in 


boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; K. D., flat, in boxes 
or crates, L..C. L., second class; S. U. or K. D., in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), class B. 

(New Item—PFI 6492.) 


Docket No. 1480—1:40 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Cartridge Storage Cases, Government, iron or steel: Loose, 
L. Cc. L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 14,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(PFI 6494.) 


Docket No. 1481—1:50 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Boiler Parts, Iron or Steel: 
Heads (Ends): 

Unfinished (see Note 1): 
fourth class; loose or in packages, C. 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Finished (see Note 2): Loose or in packages, L. C. L., third 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

Note 1.—Rating applies only on Heads (Ends) not 
further finished than flanging, cutting or punching of 
manholes. 

Note 2.—Rating applies on Heads (Ends) further fin- 
ished than flanging, cutting or punching of manholes. 

(Cancels Item 7, Page 135—PFI 6017.) 


Loose or in packages, L. C. L., 
L., minimum weight 


COMMISSION ORDER 
The order of the Commission in Docket 8301, Traffic 
Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. Alexandria 
& Western Railway Company et al., has been modified 
so as to become effective May 1, 1918, instead of Feb- 
ruary 15. 
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The New Demurrage Rules 


The carriers are filing new demurrage rules, as rec- 
ommended by the American Railway Association, in com- 
pliance with the recent order of Director-General McAdoo 
and the Commission’s fifteenth section order No. 225, giv- 
ing approval for the filing of tariffs containing changes 
in existing car demurrage rules, regulations, and charges. 
In a notice to members of the association, attention is 
called to the fact that it will be necessary to change not 
only the tariffs containing the national car demurrage, 
but also provisions in other tariffs conflicting with the 
new rules and charges, except those applicable on foreign 


export freight awaiting ships at export points. 


It is 


stated in the notice that it is not necessary at this time, 
however, to modify existing regulations applicable to tide- 


water coal subject to pooling arrangements. 


rules follow: 


‘ RULES 
RULHB 1.—CARS SUBJECT 
TO RULES. 

Cars held for or by consign- 
ors or consignees for loading, 
unloading, forwarding direc- 
tions, or for any other pur- 
pose, are subject to these De- 
murrage Rules, except as fol- 
lows: 


Section A.—Cars loaded with 
live stock. 


Section B—Empty cars 
placed for loading coal at 
mines or mine sidings, or coke 
at coke ovens, and cars un- 
der load with coal at mines 
or mine sidings, or coke at 
coke ovens. 

Note.—Delay to cars speci- 
fied in Section B will be regu- 
lated by proper Car Distribu- 
tion Rules. 

Section C.—Empty private 
ears stored on carrier’s or 
private tracks, provided such 
cars have not been placed or 
tendered for loading on the 
orders of a shipper. 


Note.—Private cars while in 
railroad service, whether on 
earriers’s or private tracks, 
are subject to these Demur- 
rage Rules to the same extent 
as cars of railroad ownership. 

(Empty private cars are in 
railroad service from the time 
they are placed by the carrier 
for loading or tendered for 
loading on the orders of a 
shipper. Private cars under 
lading are in railroad service 
until the lading is removed 
and cars are regularly re- 
leased. Cars which belong to 
an industry performing its 
own switching service are in 
railroad service from the time 
they are placed by the in- 
dustry upon designated inter- 
change tracks and _ thereby 
tendered to the carrier for 
movement. If such cars are 
subsequently returned empty 
they are out of service when 
withdrawn by the industry 
from the interchange; if re- 
turned under load, railroad 
service is not at an end un- 
til the lading is duly re- 
moved.) 


The new 


INSTRUCTIONS AND EX- 
PLANATIONS 
TO RULE 1—CARS SUB- 
JECT TO RULES. 

Cars loaded with company 
material for use of and con- 
signed to the railroad in 
whose possession the cars are 
held are not subject to de- 
murrage, and shall not be re- 
ported by agents unless spe- 
cifically instructed so to do. 

Empty cars placed for load- 
ing with company material 
are subject to demurrage, un- 
less the loading is done by 
the railroad company for 
which the material is intended 
and on its tracks. 

Section A.—Empty cars 
placed for loading live stock 
by shippers are not exempt 
and should be reported. 

Live poultry is not consid- 
ered as live stock, and cars so 
loaded are subject to demur- 
rage. , 


Section C.—E’mpty private 
cars stored on tracks switched 
by carriers, taken for loading 
without order or requisition 
from shipper, and without for- 
mal assignment by carrier’s 
agent, shall be recorded as 
placed for loading when actual 
loading is begun. 

Note.—Private cars belong- 
ing to an industry which does 
its own switching, placed 
upon an interchange track for 
forwarding and _ refused by 
the carrier’s inspector, shall 
be released from demurrage if 
withdrawn by the industry 
from the interchange track 
within twenty-four (24) hours 
after rejection. 

Private cars 
railroad service. 

(a) When loaded and un- 
loaded on the tracks of the 
owner and not moved over the 
tracks of a carrier. 

(b) When placed by the car- 
rier for loading on the tracks 
of the owner and refused by 
the inspector. 


are not in 


RULE 2.—FREE TIME 
ALLOWED. . 

Section A.—Forty-eight 
hours’ (two days) free time 
will be allowed for loading or 
unloading on all commodities. 

Note.—If a consignee wishes 
his car held at any break-up 
yard or a hold-yard before 
notification and _ placement, 
such car will be subject to de- 
murrage. That is to say, the 
time held in the break-up 
yard will be included within 
the 48 hours of free time. If 
he wishes to exempt his cars 
from the imposition of de- 
murrage he must either by 
general orders given to the 
carrier or by specific orders 
as to incoming freight notify 
the carrier of the track upon 
which he wishes his freight 
placed, in which event he will 
have the full 48 hours’ free 
time from the time when the 
placement is made upon the 
track designated. 

Section B.—Twenty-four 
hours’ (one day) free time 
will be allowed. 

1. When cars are held for 
switching orders. ‘ 

Note.—Cars held for switch- 
ing orders are cars which are 
held by a carrier line to be 
delivered to a_ consignee 
within switching limits, and 
which, when switched, become 
subject to an additional 
charge for such_ switching 
movement. 

2. When cars are held for 
reconsignment or reshipment 
in same car received. 


Note.—A reconsignment is a 
privilege permitted by tariff 
under which the original con- 
signee has the right of diver- 
sion. In event of the pres- 
ence of such a privilege in 
the tariff 24 hours’ free time 
is allowed for the exercise of 
that privilege by the con- 
signee. A reshipment under 
this rule is the making of a 
new contract of shipment by 
which under a new rate the 
consignee forwards the same 
car to another destination. 

3. When*cars destined for 
delivery ‘to or for forward- 
ing by a connecting line are 
held for surrender of bill of 
lading or for payment of law- 
ful freight charges. 

4. When ears are held in 
transit and placed for inspec- 
tion or grading. 

5. When ears are stopped 
in transit to complete loading, 
to partly unload or to partly 
unload and partly’ reload 
(when such privilege of stop- 
ping in transit is allowed in 
the tariffs of the carriers). 

. es cars containing 
freight in bond for Customs 
entry and Government inspec- 
tion. 

Section C.—Cars containing 
freight for transshipment to 
vessel will be allowed such 
free time at the port as may 
be provided in the tariffs of 
the carriers. 


RULE 3.—COMPUTING 

Note.—In computing time, 
Sundays and legal holidays 
(National, State and Munici- 
pal) will be excluded. When 
a legal holiday falls on a Sun- 
day, the following Monday will 
be excluded. 

Section A.—On cars held for 
loading, time will be computed 


TO RULE 2.—FREE Time 
ALLOWED. 
Section A.—When the same 
car is both unloaded and re. 
loaded, each transaction yij 
be treated as independent of 
the other. 


Section B.—l. Applies to 
cars held on carrier line for 
disposition. (See Section B— 
bo 


- 


Section B.—2. Applies to 
ears held in transit for re- 
consignment or on order of 
consignor or consignee. (See 
Rules, 3, Section B, and 4, 
Section B.) A change of con- 
signee after arrival of car at 
destination is not a reconsign- 
ment under these rules un- 
less a diversion provided by 
tariff is involved. 


Section B.—4. See last 
paragraph of instructions per- 
taining to Rule 4.—Notifica- 
tion. 


TO RULE  3.—COMPUTING 
TIME 


exemption _ of 
holidays does not include half 
holidays. 


Note.—The 
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from the first 7:00 a. m. after 
placement on _ public-delivery 
tracks. See Rule 6 (Cars for 
Joading). 

Section B.—1.- On cars held 
for orders, time wiil be com- 
puted from the first 7:00 a. 
m, after the day on which no- 
tice of arrival is sent or given 
to the consignee. 

2, When orders for cars 
ned for disposition or recon- 
signment are mailed, such or- 
ders will release cars at 7:00 
a m. of the date orders are 
received at the station where 
the freight is held, provided 
the orders are mailed prior to 
the date received, but orders 
mailed and received on the 
same date release cars the 
following 7:00 a. m. 


Section C.—On cars held for 
uloading, time will be com- 
puted from the first 7:00 a. m. 
after placement on public-de- 
livery tracks, and after the 
day on which notice of ar- 
rival is sent or given to con- 
signee. 

Section D.—On cars to: be 
delivered on any other than 
public-delivery tracks, time 
will be computed from the 
frst 7:00 a. m. after actual or 
constructive placement on 
such tracks. See Rule 4 (No- 
tification) and Rules 5 and 6 
(Constructive Piacement). 


Note.—‘‘Actual Placement’’ 
ismade when a car is placed 
in an accessible position for 
lading or unloading or at a 
point previously designated by 
the consignor or consignee. 
Section E.—On cars to be 
delivered on interchange 
tracks of industrial plants 
performing their own switch- 
ing service, time will be com- 
puted from the first 7:00 a. m. 
following actual or construc- 
tive placement on such inter- 
change tracks. until 
thereto. See Rule 4 (Notifi- 
cation) and Rules 5 and 6 
(Constructive. Placement ) 
Cars returned loaded will not 
be recorded released until 
hecessary billing instructions 
are given. 

RULE 4.—NOTIFICATION. 
Section A.—Notice shall be 
sent or given consignee ‘by 
catrier’s agent in writing, or 
a otherwise agreed to by 
carrier and consignee, within 
twenty-four hours after ar- 
val of cars and billing at 
destination, such notice to 
contain point of shipment, car 
initials and numbers, and the 
contents, and, if transferred 
N transit, the initials and 
lumber of the original car. 
N case car is not placed on 
public-delivery track within 
twenty-four hours after notice 
of arrival has been sent or 
given, a notice of placement 
shall be sent or given to con- 
signee. 

Section B.—When cars are 
ordered stopped in transit no- 
tice shall be sent or given the 
farty ordering the cars 
stopped upon arrival of cars 
at Point of stoppage. 

Section C.—Delivery of cars 
upon private or industrial in- 
‘erchange tracks, or written 
hotice sent or given to con- 
ene of readiness to so de- 
ver, will constitute notifica- 
tion thereof _to consignee. 
Section D.—In all cases 
Where notice is required the 
removal of any part of the 
contents of a car by the con- 
Hone Shall be considered no- 
ice thereof to the consignee. 


return - 
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Section B.—Agents will in 
all cases attach to orders re- 
ceived by mail the envelope 
enclosing such orders, that 
there may be on file a record 
of release. 


TO RULE aaa al 
T 


Agents are cautioned that, 
in order to be legal, notices 
of the arrival of cars must be 
in writing, and must contain 
all of the items of information 
specified by this rule. An im- 
pression copy should be re- 
tained, and when notice is 
sent or given on a postal card 
the impression should be of 
both sides. If delivered by 
messenger, a receipt should 
be taken for the notice when 
practicable, in order to avoid 
possibilities of dispute. 

..-In many cases it is desir- 
able for both consignee and 
carrier that notices be given 
in some other way, especially 
by telephone, but such notices 
are not legal under this rule 
except when ‘‘agreed to by 
carrier and _ consignee.” In 
case consignees desire or will 
accept some notice other than 
the written notice, agents will 
require a written request from 
them to that effect, and this 
request, agreed to by the 
agent, must be retained on 
file in order to legalize the 
notice. Where the telephone 
form of notice is adopted, the 
agent should require the name 
of the receiver of the message 
when the notice is given. In 
the absence of specific agree- 
ments to the contrary, how- 
ever, agents must not fail to 
send or give the regular writ- 
ten notice required by this 
rule. When consignee is noti- 
fied through medium of United 
States mail, a record shall be 
kept of the date and hour 
each notice by United States 


RULE 5.—PLACING CARS 
FOR UNLOADING... 
Section A.—When delivery 
of cars consigned or ordered 
to any other than public-de- 


- livery tracks or to industrial 


interchange tracks cannot be 
made on account of the act 
or neglect of the consignee, or 
the inability of the consignee 
to receive, delivery will be 
considered to have been made 
when the cars were tendered. 
The carrier’s agent must send 
or give the consignee written 
notice of all cars he has been 
unable to deliver because of 
the condition of the private or 
interchange tracks, or because 
of other conditions attributa- 
ble to consignee. This will 
be considered _ constructive 
placement. See Rule 4 (Noti- 
fication). ‘ 

Section B.—When delivery 
cannot be made on specially 
designated public-delivery 
tracks on account of. such 
tracks being fully occupied, or 
from other cause beyond the 
control of the carrier, the 
carrier shall send or give the 
consignee notice in writing of 
its intention to make delivery 
at the nearest point available 
to the consignee, naming the 
point. Such delivery shall be 
made unless the consignee 
shall, before delivery, indicate 
a preferred available point, in 
which case the preferred de- 
livery shall be made. 

RULE 6.—CARS FOR 
LOADING. 

Section A.—Cars for loading 
will be considered placed 
when such cars are actually 
placed or held on orders of 
the consignor. In the latter 
case the agent must send or 
give the consignor written no- 
tice of all cars which he has 
been unable to place because 
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mail is deposited in United 
States mail. 

When address of consignee 
does not appear on billing and 
is not positively known, the 
notice of arrival must be ad- 
dressed to the billed destina- 
tion of the shipment and de- 
posited in United States mails 
(in such case preferably en- 
closed in two-cent stamped 
envelope bearing return ad- 
dress, same to be preserved 
on file if returned). See Rule 
3, Section B and Section C. 

Attention is also directed to 
the fact that when cars are 
for delivery to public-team 
tracks, and placement is de- 
layed for more than twenty- 
four (24) hours after notice 
of arrival is sent or given, a 
notice of placement must also 
be given to the consignee, and 
the free time for unloading 
computed according to the 
notice of placement. 

At stations where grain and 
hay must be inspected or 
or graded, cars being handled 
under Rule 2, Section B, Para- 
graph 4, the consignee agree-. 
ing with the carrier in writ- 
ing, for file at the station, to 
accept the bulletining of the 
cars as due and adequate no- 
tice of arrival, the bulletins 
must be posted by 9:00 a. m. 
of each day, showing the 
previous twenty-four (24) 
hours’ receipts, and the free 
time twenty-four (24) hours 
allowed is to be calculated 
from the first 7:00 a. m. there- 
after. Where there is no 
agreement for bulletining of 
cars, the free time must be 
calculated from the first 7:00 
a. m. after the day on which 
notice .of arrival is sent to 
the consignee. 


TO RULE 5.—PLACING 
CARS FOR UNLOADING. 
Section A.—This will apply 

to such cars which consignees 
located on switching line are 
unable to receive and which, 
for that reason, the switching 
line is unable to receive from 
the carrier line; the carrier 
line will advise the switching 
line of point of shipment, car 
initials and number, contents 
and consignee and if trans- 
ferred in transit the initials 
and number of the original 
ear, the switching line will 
notify consignee and put such 
cars under constructive place- 
ment. 
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of condition of the private 
track or because of other con- 
ditions attributable to the 
consignor. This will be con- 
sidered constructive  place- 
ment. See Rule 3, Section A 
(Computing Time). 

Section B.—When empty 
cars, placed for loading on or- 
ders, are not used, demurrage 
will be charged from the first 
7:00 a. m. after placing or 
tender until released, with no 
time allowance. 

Section C.—Cars for loading 
are not released until loading 
is completed and proper bill- 
ing instructions furnished. 

Section D.—Cars_ received 
from switching lines and held 
by carrier lines for billing in- 
structions are subject to de- 
murrage charges from. the 
first 7:00 a. m. after arrival 
on the carrier line until billing 
instructions are received, with 
no free time allowance and 
without notice. 

Section —.—If an empty car 
is appropriated without being 
ordered, it shall be considered 
as having been ordered and 
actually placed at the time so 
appropriated. If not loaded 
outbound, such car is subject 
to Section B of this rule. 

RULE 7.—DEMURRAGE 

CHARGE. 

After the expiration of free 
time allowed, the following 
charges per car per day or 
fraction of a day will be made 
until car is released: 

For the first day 2 

For the second day i 

For the third day ....... 5.00 

For the fourth day . - 6.00 

For the fifth day 

For the sixth day 

For the seventh day 

For the eighth and each 
succeeding day 
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TO RULE 7.—DEMURRAGE 
CHARGE. 

(a) Charges accruing under 
these rules must be collected 
in the same manner and with 
the same regularity and 
promptness as other trans- 
portation charges, and agents 
will in like manner be held 
responsible for same. 

(b) Freight upon’ which 
charges have accrued under 
these rules shall not be re- 
moved from railroad premises 
until charges thereon have 
been paid. When consignor 
or consignee refuses to pay, 
agent will hold freight until 
Payment is made and con- 
tinue to charge until freight 
is removed; or, at his option, 
may send freight to public 
warehouses or yards, where 
the same will be held subject 
to storage charges and all 
other charges. 

(c) When cars are detained 
on private or _— specifically 
designated tracks for- unload- 
ing beyond the time allowed 
and demurrage charges are 
not promptly paid, agent must, 
upon advice to that effect 
from the , after send- 
ing or giving not less than 
five (5) days’ written notice, 
decline to switch cars to pri- 
vate or specifically designated 
tracks for such parties, and 
thereafter tender freight from 
public-team tracks and collect 
all charges before delivery, 
until satisfactory guaranty is 
given that demurrage rules 
will be complied with. .. .. . 

(d) Charges that accrue 
while cars are held for load- 
ing, for receipt of billing in- 
structions, or for reconsign- 
ment or distribution orders, 
will be collected by agents of 
the forwarding line when such 
shipments are ordered to 
points within the switching 
limits. When charges accrue 
on shipments ordered or des- 
tined to points beyond switch- 
ing limits, such charges should 
be collected by the agent of 
the forwarding line. Such 
charges may be billed forward 
as advances, providing the 
charges are guaranteed in 
writing and entered on the 
shipping tickets and bills of 
lading and exhibited on the 
waybills as ‘“Demurrage 
Charges. Advanced and Guar- 
anteed.”’ 

When demurrage’ charges 
accrue on cars held in transit 
by request of consignor or 
consignee, as agents can 


RULE 8.—CLAIMS. 

No demurrage charges 
shall be collected under these 
rules for detention of cars 
through causes named below. 
Demurrage charges assessed 
or collected under such con- 
ditions shall be promptly 
eancelled or refunded by the 


carrier. 
CAUSES. 
Section A.—Weather Interfer- 
ence. 

1. When the condition of 
the weather during the pre- 
scribed free time is such as 
to make it impossible to em- 
ploy men or teams in loading 
or unloading, or impossible to 
place freight in cars, or to 
move it from cars without 
serious injury to the freight, 
the free time shall be _ ex- 
tended until a total of 48 
hours free from such weather 
interference shall have been 
allowed. 

2. When shipments are fro- 
zen while in transit so as to 
prevent unloading during the 
prescribed free _ time. This 
exemption shall not include 
shipments which are tendered 
to consignee in condition to 
unload. Under this rule con- 
signee will be required to 
make diligent effort to un- 
load such shipments, and shall 
not be entitled to additional 
time unless within the pre- 
scribed free time he _ shall 
serve upon the carrier’s 
agent a _ written’ statement 
that the lading was frozen 
upon arrival. 

hen, because of high 
water or snowdrifts, it is im- 
possible to get to cars for 
loading or unloading during 
the prescribed free time. 

This rule shall not absolve 
a consignor or consignee from 
liability for demurrage if 
others similarly situated and 
under the same conditions are 
able to load or unload cars. 
Section B.—Demand of Over- 

charge. 

When the cearrier’s agent 
demands the payment of 
transportation charges in ex- 
cess of tariff authority. 


Section C.—Delayed or Im- 
proper Notice by Carrier. 
When notice has been sent 

or given in substantial com- 

pliance with the requirements 
as specified in these rules, the 
consignee shall not thereafter 
have the right to call in 
question the _ sufficiency of 
such notice unless’ within 

forty-eight hours from _ 7:00 

a. m. following the day on 

which notice is sent or given, 

he shall serve upon the de- 
livering carrier a full written 
statement of his objections to 
the sufficiency of such notice. 

1. When claim is made that 

a mailed notice has been de- 

layed the postmark thereon 

shall be accepted as indicat- 
ing the date of the notice. 

Section D.—Railroad Errors 
Which Prevent Proper Ten- 
der or Delivery. 

Under this rule, demurrage 
will be charged on the basis 
of the amount that would 
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neither enter the charges o 
bills of lading nor obtain 
guarantee from consignor » 
consignee without unnece;. 
sary delay to the Cars, th 
charges must either 
billed forward as advances » 
separate bills made an 
charges collected from th 
party ordering the Cars held, 
Note.—‘‘Demurrage map. 
ager’ or Official in charges g 
demurrage under the orgapj. 
zation in effect on each roag, 


TO RULE 8.—CLAIMS. 

Section A.—1. When a cop. 
signor or consignee claims ex. 
emption under this rule, 
agents must obtain a written 
statement from him to the 
effect that the conditions wer 
_ as are set forth in the 
rule. 


Sections B and D.—When 
demurrage should not be col- 
lected under these _ sections, 
agents will make report to 
the , together 
with copy of. billing and all 
information in their posses- 
sion, showing where the error 
occurred. 

Note. — “Demurrage man- 
ager” or official in charge of 
demurrage in effect on each 
road. 


Section D.—See instructions 
under Section B. 
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have accrued but for such er- 
" his also applies in 
the case of constructively 
paced cars being “run- 
ground’ by actually placing 
nt arrivals ahead of pre- 
yious arrivals. — 
Note.—Bunching cars and 
@livering in accumulated 
numbers in excess of daily 
shipments is not a railroad 
error Within the meaning of 
this rule. é 
section E.—Delay by United 
States Customs. 
Such additional free time 
shall be allowed as has been 
jost through such delay. 


Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
torefuse to ...swer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. ; 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 


Destination Embargoed—Car Diverted—Demurrage. 

Q.—A carload of lumber originated in Texas, billed to 
Indianapolis, full routing shown on bill of lading, account 
embargo of delivering line the routing was changed by 
an intermediate carrier. In the meantime, however, bill 
of lading was handed to the line via which the car was 
originally billed, with instructions to that line to divert 
same to another consignee at Indianapolis. The con- 
signee to whom the car was originally billed was not 
known here—the car was to be taken up by a repre- 
sentative of that company. The line bringing the car 
into Indianapolis could not therefore notify consignee, 
but claim notification was sent to connecting lines over 
which the car traveled, that car was on hand unclaimed. 
The car not located by the original consignees’ repre- 
sentative until after $110,000 demurrage had accrued. Can 
these demurrage charges legally be waived or must they 
be paid? 

A—Primarily demurrage is a charge against the shipper 
or consignee for failure to perform with reasonable prompt- 
less duties which devolve upon him in connection with 
the loading or unloading of cars. In your case it ap- 
pears that an intermediate carrier in the route designated 
in bill of lading, without consultation with the shipper, 
assumed the responsibility of diverting the car from the 
last carrier designated in the route because of an alleged 
or actual embargo of the terminal or delivering road. 
Having assumed that responsibility without consulting the 
shipper, was it not its duty to notify the shipper of such 
diversion or else assume responsibility for its failure to 
do so? 

Neither the shipper nor consignee had knowledge of 
the diversion or the location of the car and it therefore 
Temained on hand unclaimed. Can it be said that the 
consignee, under these circumstances, had failed to per- 
form a duty which rested upon him in connection with 
the transportation of or unloading of this car? We think 
hot. So we would say that in our opinion demurrage 


charges were unjustly imposed. 
Carrier’s Refusal to Furnish Transportation Upon Rea- 
sonable Request. 
Q—Erie tariff 104-B, I. C. C. A-5484, names a rate of 
4 cents per net ton on sand in carloads from Phalanx, 
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O., to Coraopolis, Pa., and to Pittsburgh, Pa., and, although 
no specific routing is given in the tariff, this traffic has 
been routing via the P. & L. E. at Youngstown, because 
the divisions of revenue between the carriers apply that 
way. That route has recently become embargoed, how- 
ever, but there is an open route via the P. & L. E. at 
New Castle, Pa. But the Erie Railroad refuses to accept 
traffic for routing via the P. & L. E., at New Castle on 
account of having no agreed established divisions via that 
route. As stated before, the Erie tariff contains abso- 
lutely no routing restrictions whatever, and I contend 
that, such being the case, the Erie should accept the 
traffic with routing specified on the shipping order via 
the P. & L. E. at New Castle, for the reason that rule 
4-j of Interstate Commerce Circular 18-A rules that a 
shipper or consignee cannot be compelled to pay higher 
than the legal through rate simply because the carriers 
do not have established divisions via the route specified. 
All the roads interested are participating carriers men- 
tioned in tariff. Is the Erie Railroad not liable to fine in 
refusing to aecept this traffic for movement via New 
Castle, providing, of course, that there is no embargo 
that way? Some of this traffic moved prior to the govern- 
ment taking control, hence that would have. no bearing 
in this case. 

A.—If as you state the tariff which publishes the rate 
on sand in carloads from Phalanx, O., to Coraopolis and 
Pittsburgh, Pa.fi does not contain routing directions from 
and to the points named and the P. & L. E. R. R. is a 
participating carrier therein, the rate is lawfully ap- 
plicable over the joint route of the Erie and P. & L. E., 
by way of either Youngstown or New Castle, and the 
Erie has no lawful right to refuse to accept shipments 
for forwarding over such joint route via either of the 
junctions herein mentioned because the divisions of the 
joint rate lawfully applicable over such joint route via 
the designated interchange point have not been agreed 
upon and arranged for by the carriers parties to the 
joint rate and route. 

The joint rate and route having been established in the 
published and filed tariff, the carriers may not be heard 
to say that, no divisions of the joint rate having been 
agreed upon, there is no joint rate or route. Rule 4 (j) 
Tariff Circular 18-A. 

Section 23 of the act to regulate commerce, as amended 
March 2, 1889, provides “That the circuit and district 
courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction upon 
the relation of any personn * * * to issue a writ or 
writs of mandamus against said common carrier, com- 
manding such common carrier to» move and transport 
the traffic, or to furnish cars or other facilities for trans- 
portation for the party applying for the writ; provided, 
that if any question of fact as to the proper compensation 
to the common carrier for the service to be enforced by 
the writ is raised by the pleadings, the writ of peremptory 
mandamus may issue, notwithstanding such question of 
fact is undetermined, upon such terms as to security, pay- 
ment of money into the court, or otherwise, as the court 
may think proper, pending the determination of the ques- 
tion of fact: * * *,” 


Section 1 of the act makes it “the duty of every carrier 
subject to the provisions of this act to provide and fur- 
nish such transportation upon reasonable request there- 
for,” and section 10 provides that if any carrier “shall 
wilfully omit or fail to do any act, matter, or thing in 
this act required to be done” shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof 
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in a United States court of competent jurisdiction, be 
subject to a fine of not to exceed $5,000 for each offense. 
Such fine would accrue to the United States. 


Through Shipments via Rail and Water. 

Q.—In June we had shipped us from Butler, Pa., a car 
of bottles routed New York Central & St. Louis, care 
of the Burlington, care of Kansas City Missouri River 
Navigation Company. Car was delivered to the Burling- 
‘ton at Chicago. They in turn hauled the shipment to 
Kansas City instead of taking it to St. Louis and deliver- 
ing to the boat line at East St. Louis, as per routing on 
bill of lading. We entered claim with the delivering line 
to cover the difference in freight. Burlington declines 
our claim, with the information that the Kansas City 
Missouri River Navigation Company does not have tariffs 
filed with the Commission, therefore they are not lawfully 
permitted to make a refund. Will you be kind enough 
to advise us whether it is necessary that tariffs be filed 
by a boat line before a refund may be made, in case 
routing as specified on bill of lading is not obeyed? 

A—The Kansas City Missouri Navigation Company 
does not have on file with the Commission any 
effective tariff of rates between East St. Louis, Ill., and 
Kansas City, Mo. In the case of the Kansas City Missouri 
Navigation Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al., 34 I. C. C., 69 (see 
Traffic World of May 29, 1915, page 1187), it was shown 
of record that the navigation company had no tariff ap- 
plicable to commodities other than grain and grain prod- 
ucts, on file with the Commission, and its witness stated 
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at the hearing before the Commission that it did not pro. 
pose or desire to subject the transportation of other com. 
modities to federal control, notwithstanding it appeared 
from the record that there was a volume of westbound 
traffic amounting to one or more cars per day delivered 
by the rail carriers to the navigation company, at East 
St. Louis for Kansas City; and Mr. Commissioner Clark, 
in the report of the Commission, said: “It seems proper 
here to remark, that as the transportation of property 
from East St. Louis or from St. Louis via East St. Louis 
to Kansas City, Mo., or Kansas City, Kan., is interstate 
traffic transportation, this arrangement would appear 
clearly to be one for through carriage between a railroad 
and a water carrier, which subjects them to the juris. 
diction of the act as provided in section 1 thereof,” and 
again, that “If the navigation company interchanges traf. 
fic under any arrangement for. through interstate carriage 
with rail lines at East St. Louis or at Kansas City that 
is not covered by tariffs on file with this Commission, such 
action is unlawful.” In this connection also see Con- 
ference Ruling No. 354, Bulletin No. 7. So we would say 
that the New York Central had no lawful right to issue 
a through bill of lading in connection with the navigation 
company, because the latter has not filed its tariff with 
the Commission. There being no lawful rate over the 
route of the navigation company upon which the traffic 
could have moved through from origin to destination, we 
do not think the Burlington can be charged with mis- 
routing, nor do we see any lawful basis for a claim for 
reparation under the circumstances. 





Traffic Lesson No. XXVIII 


The Panama Canal and Railroad Rates—Twenty-eighth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons 
Written for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- . 
fessor of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


In the preceding lesson it was noted that the trans- 
continental rate structure was influenced by water com- 
petition long before there was a Panama Canal. The 
amount of traffic handled by water between the two sea. 
boards fluctuated greatly. In 1906, for example, it was 
estimated at 560,727 tons, including Hawaiian sugar, 
whereas in 1911 it amounted to 1,104,735 tons. The latter 
figure is typical of fhe amount of coast-to-coast traffic 
annually handled during the years preceding the opening 
of the Panama Canal by the three regular steamship lines 
mentioned in lesson No. 27 and by a limited number 
of tramp vessels. The traffic was either transshipped 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec or the Isthmus of 
Panama by rail, or was shipped around South Amer- 
ica via Cape Horn or the Straits of Magellan. Its 
volume was limited in part by the high cost of trans- 
shipment and the extraordinary length of the all-water 
route, and partly also because one of the private steam- 
ship lines engaged in the coast-to-coast business was 
controlled by one of the transcontinental railroads. The 
total effect of water competition before the opening of 
the canal could not, however, be fully measured in terms 
of the volume of traffic actually handled, for it was gen- 
erally recognized that the transcontinental rate structure 
was also influenced by potential water competition. This 


had reference to the knowledge on the part of the rail 
carriers that any arbitrary readjustment of their rate 
structure or advance in the general level of their charges 
might readily result in the shipment of larger quantities 
of freight via the water routes. 

When the Panama Canal was opened in August, 1914, 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company discontinued its 
coastwise traffic because the Panama Canal act of August, 
1912, barred all steamship lines owned by competitive 
railroads from using the canal. The other private steaml- 
ship lines were the American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany and the Luckenbach Steamship Company, which 
promptly diverted their vessels to the canal route. Vati- 
ous new coast-to-coast lines, moreover, were organized. 
W. R. Grace & Co. organized the Atlantic & Pacific 
Line; the International Mercantile Marine Company 0 
ganized the Panama-Pacific Line; and another was estab 
lished by Crowell and Thurlow. Intermittent coastwise 
services, 100, were inaugurated by Sudden and Christer 
son, Swayne and Hoyt, and the Dollar Line. In addition 
to the coastwise service handled by these lines a certail 
amount was carried by the Panama Railroad Steamshi? 
Line for transshipment at the Isthmus; and by various 
tramp vessels and vessels operated by private concert. 

The total traffic passing through the Panama Canal 
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during the first 13 months of operation extending from 
Aug. 15, 1914, to Sept. 18, 1915, aggregated 6,706,915 tons 
of cargo. The canal was navigated by 1,519 -vessels hav- 
ing a net tonnage of 5,260,825 tons. Of this aggregate 
traffic, 2,236,502 tons of cargo consisted of coast-to-coast 
traffic, which was handled by 414 vessels having a net 
tonnage of 1,616,759 tons. The coastwise shipments 
through the canal comprised 3344 per cent of the water- 
way’s entire traffic. In fact, the coastwise business of 
the canal was the only portion of its traffic that was 
normal in volume; the international traffic of the water- 
way was greatly depressed by the European war. 


Since Sept. 18, 1915, the coast-to-coast traffic of the 
Panama Canal has, for the time being, all but disap- 
peared. The waterway was closed by slides in the Gail- 
lard Cut throughout a period of more than six months. 
Meanwhile nearly all the vessels formerly engaged in 
the coast-to-coast business shifted to the foreign trade, 
the magnet that attracted them being the unusually high 
ocean freight rates prevailing in the trade of the north 
Atlantic route between the United States and western 
Europe. While the war conditions resulted in exorbitant 
ocean freight rates in the foreign trade, coastwise freight 
rates via the Panama Canal and elsewhere were limited 
in a large measure by the freight rates of competitive 
rail lines. It is probable, therefore, that the coast-to- 
coast traffic of the Panama Canal will remain small until 
the ocean freight rates in the foreign trade return to 
anormal level. Thereatter, there is every likelihood that 
this portion of the canal traffic will again reach large 
volumes and gradually increase. 


A large portion of the transcontinental traffic normally 
handled via the Panama Canal originates in and is des- 
tined to points in the Atlantic seaboard states. The 
transcontinental traffic of the railroads, which is larger 
in volume, on the contrary, moves mainly between the 
central west and the Pacific coast. Accurate figures of 
this railroad traffic are not currently reported. It is 
estimated, however, that 75 or more per cent of their 
transcontinental business moves between the Pacific coast 
and points west of Pittsburgh. Some transcontinental 
trafic, of course, moves to and from the Atlantic sea- 
board by rail; and the steamship lines similarly obtain 
a portion of their traffic from points in the central west; 
but in either case these shipments comprise but a minor 
share of their total traffic. 

This geographical division of a large part of the re- 
spective shipments by the rail and coastwise carriers 
obviously has a bearing on the extent to which water 
competition may influence railroad charges. By increas- 
ing water competition, the Panama Canal tended (1) to 
reduce terminal rates on certain commodities, and (2) 
either to reduce the rates to and from intermediate points 
somewhat or to readjust the relationship between ter- 
minal and intermediate points. In lesson No. 27, how- 
ever, it was noted that many transcontinental commodity 
tates are blanketed throughout the central west and east; 
that others are graded according to definitely limited 
tate groups; and that the relationship between terminal 
and intermediate rates is, in many instances, definitely 
Prescribed. Since the competition cf the coast-to-coast 
Steamship lines affects mainly the traffic to and from 
the Atlantic coast states, the rail carriers naturally hes- 
itated generally to reduce their transcontinental charges, 
because such reduction would also apply to their much 
larger volume of central western traffic. They also hesi- 
tated freely to reduce their terminal rates if at the same 
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time they were required to reduce the rates to and from 
intermediate points which normally are less subject to 
the influence of water competition. 


Rate Adjustments in 1914 and 1915. 


What the ultimate effect of the canal competition will 
be has not thus far been fully determined. The impor- 
tance of the canal as a rate factor has, however, been 
clearly shown by the occurrences of the past three years. 

Even before the opening of the Panama Canal a dis- 
tinction was made between commodities according to the 
extent to which their rates were subject to water com- 
petition. In 1913, in anticipation of the opening of the 
canal, rail carriers filed tariffs calling for an increase in 
their westbound terminal rates on certain articles to or 
beyond their intermediate rates. The advances were 
limited mainly to commodities not actually or potentially 
affected by water competition. After the tariffs were 
temporarily suspended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission most of the disputed items were mutually ad- 
justed, and the remaining advances, subject to certain 
modifications, were approved by the Commission (Trans- 
continental Commodity Rates Westbound, March, 1913). 


In 1914 the transcontinental railroads desired to reduce 
their westbound terminal rates on a large list of com- 
modities on the grounds that they were especially subject 
to canal competition, but they were confronted by the 
percentage rate adjustment, mentioned in lesson No. 27, 
which would automatically cause a reduction in their 
inland rates in case they reduced the rates to the coast 
terminals. They therefore applied to the Commission for 
permission to modify the percentage relationship so far 
as this list of commodities was concerned. 


The Commission recognized the changed conditions 
caused by the canal and, on Jan. 29, 1915, permitted the 
railroads, under certain limitations, to reduce the west- 
bound terminal rates on certain articles without generally 
lowering their intermediate rates (Commodity Rates to 
Pacific Coast Terminals and Intermediate Points, Febru- 
ary, 1915). The specific adjustment in that decision was 
as follows: 


































From points on the Missouri River and in the territory west 
thereof (Zone 1) carload rates to intermediate points are not 
to exceed those to Pacific coast terminals, except for a list 
of twenty-eight articles or commodity groups which consist, 
for the most part, of various kinds of iron and steel manu- 
factures. In the case of this excepted list the through rates, 
as filed by the carriers, may be less than the intermediate 
rates, provided that the rates to interemdiiate points in no 
instance exceed 75 cents per 100 pounds. 


Carload rates through to the Pacific coast seaboard from 
Zones, 2, 3 and 4 may be lower than the intermediate rates 
for articles listed in schedule C (with the exception of six 
exempted commodities and of twenty-seven items that were 
withdrawn by the carriers from their petition), provided the 
rates to intermediate intermountain points from points in 
Zones 2, 3 and 4 do not exceed the rates from the Missouri 
River to the same destinations by more than 15, 25 and 35 
cents per 100 pounds, respectively. In the case of coal and 
pig iron, the rates to the Pacific coast may be lower than the 
rates to intermediate points, provided the intermediate rates 
do not exceed 5 mills per ton per mile. 


For commodities in schedule C the through rates on less 
than carload shipments from points in Zone 1 may be lower 
than the rates to intermediate points on “all articles listed as 
first or second class in Western Classification upon which the 
rates to the terminals are less than $1.50 per 100 pounds, and 
on all articles listed as third or lower class on which the 
rates to the terminals are less than $1.25 per 100 pounds, pro- 
vided that on and after May 1, 1915, the rates to intermediate 
points on all such first and second class articles do not exceed 
$1.50 per 100 pounds, and on all such third or lower class 
articles $1.25 per 100 pounds.” By the supplemental decision of 
April 30, 1915, the maximum less-than-clarload rates to inter- 
mediate points on first and second classes may be $1.72 per 
100 pounds when lower rates to the terminals are applicable. 

Less-than-carload commodity rates from points in Zones 2, 
3 and 4 to Pacific coast terminals, as filed by the carriers, may 
be lower than the rates to intermediate points, provided ‘‘the 
rates to intermediate points do not exceed the rates from the 
Missouri River to the same destinations by more than 25, 40 
and 55 cents per 100 pounds from points in Zones 2, 3 and 4, 
respectively.”’ 
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The Commission concluded that— 

Whatever may have been the degree of competition in the 
past between the rail carriers and the water carriers as to the 
rates on these articles concerning which additional relief is 
now sought, we are witnessing the beginning of a new era in 
transportation between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. To 
secure any considerable percentage of this coast-to-coast traf- 
fic, rates on many commodities must be established by the 
rail lines materially lower than those now existing. 

The articles included in this decision are known as 
schedule C commodities and were referred to as such 
in the preceding lesson. The Commission did not extend 
similar relief from the long-and-short-haul clause to the 
commodities in schedules A and B. 

On April 30, 1915, this decision was supplemented by 
a second decision in which the rate adjustment to so-called 
“back-haul territory” was defined (Commodity Rates to 
Pacific Coast Terminals and Intermediate Points, May, 
1915). The general practice in quoting rates to points 
in this territory, which extends about 200 miles inland 
from the Pacific coast, is to give the shipper the option 
of selecting the through rates to back-haul points or the 
combination rates consisting of rates to the terminals 
plus the local rates back. The petitioners were now au- 
thorized to— 


construct rates upon the commodities listed under schedule C, 
named in said report of January 29, 1915, from eastern defined 
territories to points intermediate to Pacific coast ports, by tak- 
ing the full terminal rates and adding thereto arbitraries vary- 
ing with distance from the nearest port not exceeding 75 
per cent of the local rate from the nearest port to each desti- 
nation, provided that in no case shall the rates constructed 
as above described exceed the maximum rates to intermountain 
points hereinbefore prescribed. (Amended Fourth Section 
Order No. 124, April 30, 1915.) 


On March 1, 1916, the’ Commission granted special re- 
lief from the long-and-short-haul clause in the case of 
westbound rates on specific iron and steel products (Rates 
on Iron and Steel Articles From Pittsburgh Territory to 
Pacific Coast Ports, March, 1916). It granted a 65-cent 
terminal rate from Pittsburgh and Cincinnati—rate groups 
B and C—whereas the rates to intermediate points re- 
mained subject only to the above-mentioned decision of 
April 30, 1915. The former terminal rate from Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati was 73.9 cents as compared with 55 cents 
from Chicago and all points between Chicago and the 
Missouri River, and the coast-to-coast rates via the canal 
of 40 to 50 cents per 100 pounds on iron and steel prod- 
ucts. The readjustment of the eastbound structure was 
less extensive, but in 1915 the Commission also extended 
special relief from the long-and-short-haul clause in the 
case of various important California commodities, includ- 
ing asphaltum, barley, beans, canned goods, dried fruit 
and wine shipped eastward via rail-and-water routes. 


Readjustment in 1916 and 1917. 


Shortly after the canal was obstructed by slides in 
September, 1916, and the principal coast-to-coast vessels 
were attracted to the European trade by exorbitant ocean 
freight rates, the Commission was petitioned by various 
intermountain cities to rescind the special rate adjust- 
ments that it had permitted. The Commission heeded the 
contention for the time being, because water competition 
via the Panama Canal was greatly reduced. 

On June 5, 1916, the Commission rescinded its former 
orders regarding schedule C commodities; also its previ- 
ous order authorizing special rates on iron and steel from 
Pittsburgh and related points, and its previous order re- 
garding the rates on California products. The transcon- 
tinental railroads thereupan filed tariffs in which they 
proposed to advance their schedule C rates to Pacific 
coast terminals. On Aug. 31, 1916, however, before the 
new tariffs became effective, they were suspended by the 
Commission until December 30. The railroads then made 
an effort to come to an understanding with the complain- 
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ing shippers so as clearly to define the issues which the 
Commission needed to adjust. Later, on Oct. 21, 1916 
the Commission reopened the entire long-and-short-hay] 
question. 

Before hearings, which had been set for November and 
December, could be held, the Commission, Nov. 14, 1916, 
announced that a temporary compromise between the 
railroads and shippers had been arranged. The Commis. 
sion authorized the transcontinental railroads to cance] 
all the protested tariffs and instead to increase their 
terminal rates on class C commodities, subject to a mayi. 
mum increase of 10 cents per 100 pounds on carloads 
and 25 cents per 100 pounds on less-than-carload ship. 
ments. It was also understood that the intermediate rates 
on these articles, when shipped to points taking inter. 
mountain rates from the Missouri River and points west, 
would be increased to the level of the advanced terminal 
rates, subject to the same maxima; and that the rates to 
intermediate points from rate groups A to E, which ex. 
tend from the Atlantic coast to the Missouri River, would 
not be advanced. It was similarly understood that the 
eastbound carload rates via rail-and-water routes through 
Galveston on the various California commodities men. 
tioned above would be increased to the extent of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds; and that the all-rail eastbound rates on 
California canned goods to eastern defined territories 
would be advanced from 62% to 72% cents. 

Later, on June 30, 1917, the Commission rendered a 
sweeping decision in which all previously approved ad- 
justments permitting westbound commodity rates to Pa 
cific terminals to exceed those to intermediate points 
were suspended. The Commission ruled (1) that after 
Oct. 15, 1917, the westbound commodity rates to the coast 
terminals may not be lower than the rates on like traffic 
to intermediate points; (2) that existing westbound ter 
minal rates on certain commodities are not unreasonably 
low and have not been induced by water competition; 
(3) that the existing westbound terminal rates on other 
commodities in schedules B and C ‘are unreasonably low; 
and (4) that the eastbound rates on barley, beans, canned 
goods, asphaltum, died fruit and wines from Pacific ter- 
minals via rail-water routes through Galveston to the 
Atlantic seaboard should be readjusted to comply with 
the long-and-short-haul clause. 


The general enforcement of the long-and-short-haul 
clause was due to the temporary cessation of coastwise 
shipments through the Panama Canal. The Commission 
emphasizes that “the present situation, however, as to 
the water competition is beyond dispute. There is n0 
existing competitive necessity by reason of water service 
between the two coasts which warrants the rail carriers 
in maintaining under present circumstances lower rates 
to the Pacific coast than are normal and reasonable or 
lower than to intermediate points.” 

As regards such westbound commodity rates not ma 
terially affected by water competition, the Commission 
expressed the view that the required realignment in con 
formity with the long-and-short-haul clause should be per 
manent. As regards other westbound commodity rates, 





















however, it stated that “the realignment on these articles 
probably cannot be maintained permanently.” 


The plan 
for the future apparently is to readjust such rates 4s 
are closely dependent upon water competition after such 
The Commission states 
that “such fourth section applications as they [the car 
riers] may find it necessary to make with reference t0 
this traffic will be disposed of with such celerity as the 
circumstances may permit.” 
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Personal Notes | 


H. A. Scandrett, recently appointed assistant director 
of traffic and commerce counsel, Union Pacific System, 
was born at Faribault, 
Minn., April 8, 1876. He 
was graduated from 
Shattuck Military Acad- 
emy, 1894; from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 
academic department, 
with degree of B. L., 
1898; and from the law 
department with degree 
of LL. B., 1900. His rail- 
road career has been as 
follows: Jan. 1, 1901, 
claim department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha; 
Nov. 1, 1901, assistant 
general attorney, same 
company, and member of 
frm of Loomis, Blair & Scandrett, Topeka, Kan.; Jan. 1, 
1911, assistant interstate commerce attorney, Union Pa- 
cific System-Southern Pacific Company, Chicago; May 1, 
1912, succeeded F. C. Dillard as interstate commerce at- 
torney, same lines; after the dissolution of the Union 
Pacific-‘Southern Pacific merger, January, 1913, interstate 
commerce attorney, Union Pacific System; Jan. 1, 1918, 
made assistant director of traffic and commerce counsel, 
Union Pacific System, Chicago. 


H. C. Cantelow, freight traffic manager of the Pacific 
Steamship Company, was promoted on the first of this 
year to the position of 
assistant general man- 
ager, with duties extend- 
ing over both the traffic 
and operating depart- 
ments. His appointment 
resulted in the removal 
of his headquarters from 
San Francisco, where he 
had devoted 23 years of 
his life to the water 
transportation business, 
to Seattle. He was the 
recipient of a handsome 
bronze desk set at a ban- 
quet in the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Com- 
merce just before his de- ' 
parture for the Northwest. An an early age Mr. Cantelow 
entered the employ of the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company’s line between San Francisco and Portland, now 
the San Francisco & Portland Steamship Company. Later 
he went with the Panama Steamship Line, operating 
steamships in connection with the Panama Railroad Com- 
Pany between San Francisco and New York. Subse- 





quently he joined the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, . 


which was engaged in the Oriental and Central American 
trade. He left this company to become assistant man- 
ager of the Kosmos Line, which was then operating steam- 
Ships in both the Pacific and Atlantic. June 1; 1907, he 
became connected with the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
Dany. He was general freight agent of that company 
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when it was consolidated a year ago with the Pacific 
Alaska Navigation Company. He was appointed freight 
traffic manager of the Pacific Steamship Company when 
this company was created as a result of the consolidation. 


The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company announces the 
appointment of C. E. Norris, division freight and passen- 
ger agent, Mexico, Mo., vice John E. Fish, promoted. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh has inaugurated a weekly 
luncheon. The initial meeting was held at the club rooms 
last Monday noon, President McNicholl presiding. Ex- 
President S. L. Seymour introduced the speaker, Mayor 
E. V. Babcock, who made an address. Acting chairman of 
the house committee, J. F. Townsend, and Chairman 
Charles Barnhart of the entertainment committee also 
made speeches. 

H. S. Tyler, assistant to general counsel of C. B. & Q. 
at Omaha, addressed the Saint Joseph Railroad Club at 
its dinner, January 14, on the subject, “Pro Patria.” 


TELEGRAPH CHARGES CRITICIZED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Joseph L. Graham, traffic manager for the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, has filed an informa] complaint against 
the tariff rules of the telegraph companies concerning land 


messages. In it he tells the Commission: 


These rules require either a waste of time and energy or a 
waste of money, in transmitting dates and figures, and are 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. [t also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This le Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 


ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and q obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Marling 
RaestS St.Louis 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS | 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


Se ee 5s cchaseinanecanudbensdbeabtieknamaaamamd President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
W. H. Chandler ...... paneer Sie ceruie ki madacsie bo asian Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
oo a er eee Secretary-Treasurer 
= me asus Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- | 
cago, Ill. 
TE We. Be ao cnthscecccasaccceencasseesecesnee Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In oSaeme of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 

i, Se SE cé60n 654000 eeeeee seveed inks basbessseaaens President 
cS) + ee eee errr Vice-President 
, ee "eer seneesee Secretary-Treasurer 


W. Hi Eem® .ccccce haba sundattweaneesad nniaen Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill, should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 
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unsuited to war times. For instance, under these rules, 
charges are made as follows: 

“Ist,” two words—‘First,” one word. 

“20th,”’ three words—‘‘Twentieth,’”’ one word. 

**10000,"" five words—‘‘Ten thousand,’’ two words. 

**1516,"" four words—‘‘Fifteen sixteen,’’ two words. 

In other words an ancient rule which still survives, charges 
for each numeral as one word, although the time used in 
transmitting a numeral is several times shorter than trans- 
mitting the written-out word which represents the numeral. 
For instance, ‘18’ is about the telegraphic equivalent for only 
two letters in the word “eighteen.’’ The numerals can be 
sent in about one-fourth the time that words representing 
them can be sent but the charge made is twice as great. In 
short, it looks like there is waste instead of conservation, 
which is a matter of interest to all, particularly in this war 
period when all saving is desirable, and especially of time and 
energy by those using and operating public service facilities. 

Both the public and the telegraph people would benefit by a 
change in rule which would permit as much as five or six 
connected numerals to be transmitted with the energy and 
cost of only one word, as is done by the cable companies. 

Apparently the companies approve this sensible method for 
cable messages from inland points crossing the ocean and 
transmit connected numerals as one word. 


l Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 9277. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. Houston 
& Brazos Valley Ry. Co. et al. 

Petition for rehearing, for the purpose of introducing new 
evidence as to the reasonableness of rates on crude sulphur 
= brimstone between Bryanmound, Tex., and Connable, 
Ala. 

No. 10012. National Poultry, Butter and Egg Assn. et al., 
Chicago, Ill., vs. New York Central R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable. regulation and practices govern- 

ing inspection of eggs anf allowances for breakages. Ask 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 21—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner Smith: 
9922—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana vs. Abilene 
& Northern Ry. Co. et al. and portions of the following 
fourth section applications involving transportation of rough 
rice from points in Arkansas, California, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Texas to Lake Charles, La., also such portions 
of applications involving charges for transportation of clean 
rice, rice products and rice by-products from Lake Charles, 
La., to interstate destinations: 581, 624, 957 and 1618—F. A. 
Leland, agent; 376, 377 and 488—Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. 
& S. S. Co.; 960 and 961—W. A. Poteet, agent. 


January 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Smith: 
sar 2 eee Orleans Cypress Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9930—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. 
9914—-New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. & S. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
January 25—Akron, O.—Examiner Eddy: 
9350—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
9350, Sub. No. 1—The McGraw Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Pa. 
Co, et al. 
9350, Sub. No. 2—Kelly Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
oe Seearere Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Akron C. & Y. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
9720—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
9695—The La Crosse Rubber Mills Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
9579—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. Y. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9579, Sub. No. 1—Kelley Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
9579, - No. 2—The Batavia .Rubber Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
et al. 
January 25—New Orleans, La., EEaviner Smith: 
9918—A. J. Higgins Lumber and Export Co. vs. N. O. G. N. 
R. R. Co. et al. : 
January 26—New Orleans—Examiner Smith: 
1. & S. 1127—Sugar from New Orleans. 
January 28—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner La Roe: 
9702—Memphis-Southwestern investigation. 
9886—Chaniber of Commerce, Monroe, La., vs. Arkansas & 
Louisiana Midland Ry. Co. et al. 
7304—City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
9927—Railroad Commission of Arkansas et al. vs. Arkansas 
Central R. R. Co. et al. and the following fourth section 
applications involving class and commodity rates from 
Memphis to St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Council Bluffs, 
Des Moines, Sioux City, Oklahoma and elsewhere: 458— 
N. Cc. & St. L. Ry.: 799—St. L.-S. F. R. R.; 1548—Southern 
Ry. Co.; 1898—W. H. Hosmer; 1952—L. & N. R. R.; 2045— 
Ill. Cent. R. R.; 2138—M. & O. R. R. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220 
—Iron Mountain; 702—Leland & Tucker; 1867—W. H. Hos- 
mer. Also fourth section application 674 et al., Poteet, 
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for the cancellation of the present rules and .the establish. 
ment of reasonable rates and regulations and the require. 
ment of joint inspection by carriers and consignees. 

No. 10013. Medina Fullers Earth Co., San Antonio, Tex., ys 
A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. d 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates op 
fullers’ earth, C. L., from San Antonio to various destinations 
throughout the United States as compared with the impor 
rates from New Orleans, Galveston, Mobile, Pensacola, §a. 
vannah, Newport News, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York to the same destinations. Cease and desist order ang 
the establishment of just and reasonable rates asked for, 

No. 10014. George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, receivers of 
the Atna Explosives Co., Inc., New York City, vs. Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of high ey. 
plosives from Emporium and Sinnemahoning, Pa., to Thomas. 
ville and Bittinger, Pa. Cease and desist order and repara- 
tion asked for. 


No. 10016. R. Mohr & Sons, San Francisco, 
England S. S. Co. et al. 

_Unjust and unreasonable rates on L. C. L. shipment of 
zine plates from Plymouth, Mass., to San Francisco. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation of $1,423 asked for. 

No. 10017. Chamber of Commerce et al., Little Rock, Ark., ys, 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable C. L. and L. C,. L. class and com- 
modity rates to Moss Point and Pascagoula from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Evansville, Louisville, Cincinnati, Ohio River 
points, defined territories, seaboard territory, Virginia cities, 
Mississippi River points, Pacific coast ponts, Oklahoma and 
Texas ponts as compared with the rates to or from Gulfport, 
Mobile or New Orleans from the same points. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation asked for. 

No. 10018. George C. Holt and B. B. Odell, receivers of the 
tna Explosives Co., vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charge on shipment of high ex- 
plosives from Fayville, Ill., to points in Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan. Cease and desist order, the establishment of a 
joint minimum of $1 on L. C. L. shipments asked for. 


Cal., vs. New 


Emerson, Leland and Hosmer, involving class and com- 
modity rates from New Orleans and Galveston to Omaha, 
Kansas City and other Missouri River points. 

9905—Rates to Missouri River cities and related territories. 
oo a Section Applications 2080, 1815, 2079, 199, 


January 28—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9827—Alabama & Mississippi R. R. Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio R. 
R. Co. et al. 

February 4—Chicago, III—Examiner Brown: 

* 4906—In the matter of private freight cars. 

February 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 9849 and Sub. Nos. 4, 7, 8—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

ve. lL. & H..R. BR. Co. ot al. 

* 9849, Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. West- 
ern Ry. of Alabama et al. 

* 9849, Sub. Nos. 2, 6, 16, 17, 18, 21—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. va. A. C. L. R. BR. Co. et al. 

9849, Sub. Nos. 3, 5, 14, 19—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
va. SB. A. lL. By. Co. et al. 

9849, Sub. Nos. 9, 12—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Vs. 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 

9849, Sub. No. 10—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. At- 
lanta & West Point R. R. Co. et al. 

9849, Sub. No. 11—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Ma- 
con, Dublin & Savannah R. R. Co. et al. 

9849, Sub. No. 13—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Nor- 
folk Southern R. R. Co. et al. 

9849, Sub. No. 15—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Flint 
River & Northeastern R. R. Co. et al. 

9849, Sub. No. 20—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. Co. 

* 9653—Carolina Wood Products Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. and 
such portions of the following fourth section applications 
involving the transportation of chestnut extra wood from 
Bannister, Ball Ground, Nelson, Tate, Jasper, Mascotte, 
West Brook and other points in Georgia via Blue Ridge, 
Ga., and Murphy, N. C., to Canton, N. C., rates which are 
lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic to Andrews, N. C., and other intermediate points: 
App. 1548—Sou. Ry. Co.; App. 1952—L. & N. R. R. Co. 


February 6—Argument at Washington, D. C:: 
® — A. Hilstrom Metallic Door Co. vs. Erie R. R. C0. 
et al. 


February 7—Argument at Washington, D. C:: 
* 9776—John P. Wilson vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9916—Stielow Bros. Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9869—The Cape Girardeau Commercial Club et al. vs. Ill 
Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
9868, Sub. No. i—The Cape Girardeau Commercial Club et al: 
va. Cc. & B. 1. B. BR. Co. ot al. 
9550—Aljabama Packing Co. et al. vs. Alabama Great Southern 
R. R. Co. et al. and such portions of the following fourt 
section applications involving transportation of cattle, hogs 
and sheep in C. L. from Milneberg, La., to Birmingha™ 
Ala.: 542—Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co.; 1952—L. & 
= % R. Co.; 601—N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co.; 1548—Sol 
y. Co. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CoO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
El. PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El] Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-5832 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of puieeiee rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on t river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 

est Insurance Rate in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sii 


3a Peereee nal 1th 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Hales 


LAWRENCE ‘WAREHOUSE @ | 


19 I|7 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 


Stockton Transfer Co. 


6386 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


Jos. 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 
Grand’ Crossing, Il. South Chicago, Ill. 
I. C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or E. J. & EB. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
MERCHANDISE eo ee IN TRANSIT 


ND 
Governed by [Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North _ South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap =. Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - = ‘MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


GENERAL 


CHICAGO— 


Chicago Sterage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS—Continued 


John R. Walker Claude W. Owen 
WALEER & OWEN 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Utilities 
Murphy Buliding, East St. Leuls, Ill. 


Munsey Bldg.. 506 Mermod & Jacoard Bidg., St. Louls, Me. 


_ 


JOHN B. DAISH 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


CHARLES CONRADIS 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 


02-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. | 596 7.3.9.19 colorado Bids. Washington, D. C. 


Interstate Commerce and Public 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Weodward Bidg., Washington, BD. @, 


THOMAS BOND 


Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 


Sulte 1401 Central National Bank Bidg., 


St. Louls 


Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 
References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Sulte 1555 First Natlonal Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an at- 
thoritative legal treatise om the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Specialist in all matters appertaining te interstate 
commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Union Trust Buliding Marquette Bullding 
CINCINNATI, OHIO CHICAG®, ILL. 


E. J. McVANN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


interstate Commerce Practice 


WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bullding. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
HL. J. SHAY, Notary 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


Lytten Bullding, 
Chieage. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 


| M. W. Borders 
| CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
| AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


EDWARD E. McCALL . 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES S. ALLEN 
IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formesiy with I. C. C. and 
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When your own ship- 

ments are marked with 

neat stenciled addresses your customers are assured of quick 
and safe deliveries. That’s a service you owe them. 


Ze |IEALL machine 


SAVES TIME—TROUBLE—DOLLARS 
In Your Shipping Room . 


Blotchy, bleary, hand-painted addresses—tags that work loose 
—stickers that fail to stick—these are the causes for losses 
and delays. 4 

Mark your shipments with neat,-plain, bold stencil letters cut 
on the IDEAL and you will prevent delays, lost shipments, 
claims; just as Armour, Ford, Edison, Swift, General Electric 
and thousands of shippers, large and small, are now doing. 
A Stencil can be cut in less than half a minute, and with a 
few swift strokes of the brush any number of shipments can 
be marked neatly and quickly. 


FREE STENCIL AND BOOK 


Write today. We’ll send a free stencil of your own name cut 
on the IDEAL—and a copy of our booklet on shipping 
efficiency, “Safeguarding Your Shipments.” 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
31 Ideal Block Belleville, Ill., U.S. A. 





Bind Them Up 





Hundreds of Traffic World 
subscribers, appreciating the 
value of the publication as a per- 
manent reference work, have their 
copies permanently bound in book 
form. 


Our charge for doing this kind 
of work is only $1.50 net per vol- 
ume, and we do it right, a good 
quality of law buckram being 
used, and the volumes being 
properly marked in gilt letters on 
red and black leather labels. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO 
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More Speed and 


Greater Economy — 


That is the important need in plants where 
large quantities of material are moved. 


Old fashioned hand trucking is slow and 
expensive and is rapidly being replaced in 
many industries by the Electric Industrial 
Truck and Tractor. 


Trucking costs are considerably reduced, a 
larger volume of material is handled and the 
general efficiency has been improved wher- 
ever this modern trucking unit has been 
adopted. 


Its¥strong construction, minimum operat- 
ing cost, unusually long life, ease with which 
it can be cared for and its unfailing ability 
to deliver power as required, combine to 
make the ‘‘fronclad=Exide’’ the standard 
battery for Industrial Truck Service. 


When you consider the purchaseof an Indus- 
trial Truck investigate this‘‘ Tronclad=Exide’’ 
Battery—look into what it has accomplished 
for others in this particular service. It will 
pay to have the special positive plate con- 
struction, patented cell cover and non-flood- 
ing vent plug, exclusive features of the 
**ftonclad=Exide’’ battery explained to you. 
Learn to what extent these special features 
are instrumental in making battery service 
a dependable service. 

Address the Sales Office nearest you. 


THEELECTRIC STORACE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 


1868s PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Washington 
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Cleveland Atlanta 
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& Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester Toron 


Minneapolis Denver Deatroit 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


“The folks back home sent me a Wells Fargo Money Order, the 
other day—and now I am going to return the compliment!” 
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